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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 2104 
(Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under the 
administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral History 
Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing documentation of 
state policy development as reflected m California s legislative and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral lnstones undertaken for inclusion in 
the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both the 
legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms They also offer an 
mcreased understanding of the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue development m California 
state government and of how both the legislative and executive branches of 
government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and influence 
on the policy process of the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government as well as legislative staff 
advocates members of the media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral history 
units at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral history available 
through California's several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperation institutions m the State Government Oral History Program 
are 


Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral History 
Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history It supplements the often 
fragmentary histoncal written record by adding an organized primary source enriching 
the histoncal information available on given topics and allowing for more thorough 
histoncal analysis As such the program through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows will be of lasting value to current and future 
generations of scholars citizens and leaders 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 
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to the United Nations First General Assembly and as an economic officer for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in the Netherlands 

From 1957 until 1968 Killea and her husband Jack lived in Mexico while he 
served as U S consul general m Monterrey and then Baja California From 1974 to 

1978 she served as executive vice president of Fronteras de las Califomias a local 
government university and business project to expand joint efforts across the 
Califomia/Baja California border Killea was appointed to the San Diego City Council 
m 1978 when a seat became vacant She then ran and won election to the council m 
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Dunng her tenure in the assembly she chaired the International Trade and 
Intergovernmental Relations Committee She went on to serve as a state senator of the 
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which was created through legislation she carried in 1993 
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[Session 1 February 7 2000] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

YATES OK let s get started Good morning 

KILLEA Good morning 

YATES Thanks for meeting with me What I d like to do is as they say start at the 
very beginning 

KILLEA All right 

YATES Which is would you tell me where and when you were bom*? 

KILLEA Yes I was bom in San Antonio Texas July 31 1922 

YATES OK 

KILLEA And I was the fourth of four children—two boys and another girl I was the 
youngest 

YATES I m just taking a few notes here Tell me a little bit about your family 

background Why don t we start with your parents Where were they from 9 

KILLEA They were both from Texas Their parents had come to Texas and were in 

different smaller towns outside of San Antonio But then they came into San 
Antonio My father was a fair bit older than my mother and an attorney at 
the University of Texas [at Austin] law school and so on And my mother 
was a ballet dancer and she went to New York and danced with Anna 



YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 
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Pavlova's company and went to Europe and so on This was just before 
World War I But if you saw the movie [ The ] Turning Point Was that 
the name of it 7 
Yes Yes 

She was the one who went home and had babies That wasn t about her but I 
mean it was 

Right but that story line 
Yes [Laughter] Yes 

Well tell me a little bit more about your grandparents You said they came 
to Texas 9 

Yes two different strands My father's family Presumably there was a 
Lytle in the Revolutionary War I ve never followed that up But we ve had 
members of both sides of the family who have done various genealogical 
histones But they were in Pennsylvania and then Tennessee 
That s your father s side of the family 9 

Yes father s side of the family And then finally Texas So my grandfather 
presumably at age fifteen or sixteen was a bugle boy m the Confederate 
Army which didn t have that much action m Texas But he was part of it So 
that was the timing of that 
So he moved from Pennsylvania 9 

So they came probably m 1850 or something like that I don't remember 


exactly when they came 
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KJLLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 


Sure 

It s available somewhere That side of the family was long lived He and my 
uncle [William J Lytle] lived into their nineties and that was very unusual m 
those days But my mother s family came from sort of the same kind of 
thing They were m Virginia and the In fact I ve been back to England 
and been to the town where At Norwich England And actually there 
were two ancestors who were mayors m the early days of Norwich But the 
family there had no longer existed when I went back and visited But the one 
who came to Virginia was a colonial official and was given land in Virginia 
along the nver and so on and so forth My sister has visited there I haven t 
And so they were more southerners than my father s family 

So my grandmother was a very strong person—very Her husband had 
died of tuberculosis I didn t ever know him He may have died even before 
I was bom But she was a very strong person and was very influential 
actually with [She was] a feminist back when there wasn't something that 
was called that at all But she always told my sister and me that we could do 
what we wanted to do 
This is your mother s mother 7 

Mother s mother Where on the other side of the family the boys were 
important and they were the ones to have careers and so on and so forth And 
so it was sort of an interestmg combination that we had 
For the record what are the names of your father s parents 7 
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KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


My father was Nelson Lytle His father was Samuel Lytle And his mother I 
think was Helen They were dead before I came around In other words my 
father had his family when he was a little older So of course that meant 
There were bigger generation gaps? 

Yes And he was the youngest in his family so actually I had aunts that were 
like grandaunts really But they were aunts 

Now where did your father s parents settle? You said outside of San 
Antonio? 

Yes They were in Lytle Texas [Laughter] which is still on the map It s 
about twenty five or thirty miles south 
So it's named after them? 

Yes after an uncle [William Pettus] who was I gather kind of a black sheep 
but much more interesting than some of the other members of the family I 
think 

So your grandfather and grandmother weren t the only members of the family 
to settle there? 

No there were others They were in Castroville which was again just 
outside of San Antonio They had a ranch there had property there And 
then the family moved into San Antonio probably I m not sure when but 
when my father was quite young I think his schooling years and so on were 
in San Antonio 

OK so he actually grew up in San Antonio? 


YATES 
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KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


Pretty much I think And then went on to law school and then practiced law 
in San Antonio [He] was a judge for a while but with four children he 
needed to make more money He retired from that after just a few years and 
practiced law 

You mentioned ranching Was that the primary activity of your dad s 

parents 7 

Yes 

Now what about your mother s family 9 Why did they come to Texas 9 

They were in another part of Texas—Goliad Texas and Victoria Texas 

which is a little more east of San Antonio and the other s a bit west And it s 

again a more southern influence Im not sure what economic measures 

brought them there I remember I visited a great aunt [Helen Lott]—my 

grandmother s sister—outside of Goliad A very small town—I can t 

remember the name of it right now [Riverdale] But they were again 

involved in some kind of I think cattle feed business or something like that 

You know it was related to raising cattle 

And what were their names for the record 9 

Pettus was my mother s maiden name 

And their first names do you remember 9 

Yes Well my grandmother was Zelime [Collins Pettus] 

Oh OK 

And my mother was Zelime [Pettus Lytle] and my sister was [Mary] Zelime 
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YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 


[Lytle Amen] and her daughter is Zelime [Lytle Ward] 

I have a little bit of that in my family too It gets a little confusing 
So you have to say 'number two or number three to know what you’re 
talking about [Laughter] 

Right 

And my grandfather was William [A ] Pettus 
Now how did your parents meet 9 

I think there in San Antonio But I don t know exactly I don't remember 
now hearing anything about that You know there's probably some story 
about it but I don t know 

Well tell me a little bit about Your mother was a ballet dancer and 
obviously she was doing that for a little bit before she must have met your 
father 

Yes Yes Yes And she was trained in San Antonio by a ballet teacher 
[Mrs Moore] there and who I think was probably the one who really got her 
involved in it professionally So I know that she was m it—I don t know for 
how many years maybe three or four years something like that Not a long 
long time And I've looked at the different books on Anna Pavlova and her 
girls as they were called Because she really had starred herself or had one 
or two stars Then the others were sort of background So unless you broke 
that barrier 
Right 
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YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


You know Sol think my mother was a very good dancer but she wasn t one 
of the stars by any means or anything like that So I haven t seen any mention 
of her name in some of the books—I ve just looked through them 

My sister and I when we were very young—and I remember this partly 
through a couple of photographs—went back to New York and visited the 
apartment building where she had lived and met some of the people and were 
amazed at New York And where the picture was I remember as bemg on 
the roof of the building and bemg so amazed that there was a building where 
you go up on the roof [Laughter] So that is my big impression of her 
life—just our going back for a visit 
How much did she travel do you know 7 

Well she was m Europe They danced in Europe and m this country And so 
they were really all over the place They were based in New York but they 
were traveling almost constantly 

So you don t know how she actually ended up hooking up with Anna 
Pavlova s 

No But I m sure it was probably through some kind of trials probably 
through her dancing teacher Because when she was m her seventies she still 
had hope I think for my sister and me [Laughter] We went back and she 
gave us free dance lessons—just the two of us you know She was retired by 
then but we were already in high school by then and it didn t take 
[Laughter] 
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KILLEA 
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KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


Now roughly how old was she when she did this 9 I would expect she was 
young 

Yeah She must have been m her very early twenties I imagine 

So she completed high school 9 

Yes But I don t think had any college education 

Did she talk about those years much 9 

Well not too much You see she died when I was pretty young 
Oh right I think I [read] that 

She had tuberculosis I think this was the era when they didn t have very 
many ways of preventing it So she died when I was seven 
Oh I see 

And had been m the sanitarium which is where they placed people who 
And actually I then had a spot on my lung I went to the same sanitarium 
but I stayed separately you know from her Mine was fine I ve been 
healthy But they caught it m time I think having checked me because of her 
illness 
Right 

So I was there probably less than a year or something like that 
Well that must have been difficult 

Yeah because I had to rest and you know [Laughter] all of this 
You were young You were seven when this happened 9 
I was six I guess I was about seven 
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KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 
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KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 

YATES 

KILLEA 


YATES 

KILLEA 


Around then 

And then she died after I had left there I mean she was not able to 
Didn t recover 

Now—I think I asked you this—do you know how your parents met 9 
No 

No OK You mentioned your father was a bit older than your mother 9 
Yes 

How much older was he 9 

He must have been at least oh maybe ten or twelve years older 
So they started their life together and a family in San Antonio 9 
Yes 

And you said you re the youngest 
Yes 

And what are the names of your siblings 9 

Nelson [G Lytle] is the oldest And actually there was only a little over a 
year difference between each one of us She had the babies one two three 
four And the second one was Bill—William [A Lytle] He was killed in 
World War II right at the end in a plane crash And my sister is Zelime And 
she s just you know 
So you re very close m age 9 

A year and a half Yes She s a year and a half older than I am or less than 
that So we were very close And I was sort of a carbon copy or a follower 
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and so forth So getting out on my own was part of establishing my own 
identity you know at that point 

I realize your mother passed away when you were very young but what do 
you remember if anything of that period of your family life up until then 7 
Well we would go out to the ranch An uncle [William J Lytle] had a ranch 
just outside of San Antonio so we would go there in the summertime and on 
weekends And also visiting relatives on both sides of the family m various 
parts of Texas I don t remember a lot about my mother m the house because 
agam I was pretty young I guess I remember things like on an Easter 
morning seeing this purple flowing robe out there [Laughter] I guess putting 
eggs out you know And there are just flashes like that because I really don t 
remember too much about it 

And then [I remember] much more about my father because while she 
was ill of course he was the only parent m the family [He] had help had a 
housekeeper—someone to come in and help with the house keep the house 
running So I don t have much remembrance of that really But I do know 
that partly because of my grandmother—her mother—and also because I 
think I had to get out and prove myself I think I was probably not conscious 
of it but I realize that now I was using her as a benchmark 
Your mother 7 

Yes as a model Because she got out and did her thing and I felt that I had 
to get out and do my thing I guess Of course it was another 
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KILLEA 
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KILLEA 


generation—two generations really later So it was quite different 
circumstances Hers was a lot more difficult 
Sure But it still left an impression—what she had done 
Yes Well and it was funny because in San Antonio after she was dead and 
we were back for years and years people would come up 'Oh I admired 
your mother so much She was such a beautiful person " And so on and so 
forth And I realize now that they didn't all really know her well personally 
but she was known because of I guess her dancing as well as being m the 
community But it was mteresting because I run into the same thing in the 
political life There are people who come talk to me like they've known me 
forever and I don t know them really you know very well 
But they know about you? 

But they Well I worked on your campaign—m your first campaign or 
something Or 1 You came and knocked on my door " So I can see now that 
because she was well known and I think everybody was proud of her you 
know what she d done that people [felt some kind] of a tie to her 
Now how old were you when she was diagnosed with TB? 

Well I must have been four something like that Because she was in the 
hospital oh at least several years And then I was there less than a year 
Then I left and I think she must have died just fairly shortly after that 
Now was she nearby? You mentioned a sanatorium 
Yes It was there in San Antonio 
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YATES 


And would you visit her 7 
Yes we did 

How often would you see her 7 

Well we did visit I don t know whether that was limited because of the 
contagious situation with TB or what But we did visit her 
I know about people coming West—particularly California—because the dry 
climate would help But what about living m Texas 7 Was that a 
concern—the climate 7 

It was there It was hot in the summer and it could be cold Much more 

variation than you have here of course There aren t many places that don t 

have more variation than San Diego 

Well Fm pretty ignorant about Texas 

But it was humid 

Right that s what I would think 

Not as bad as Houston but we had fairly humid weather So as an adult 
when I ve gone back I avoid going in the summertime [Laughter] 

Yes I hear it can be very hot Now you mentioned you were m the 

sanatorium 

Yes 

for almost a year 7 

I think it must have been something like that maybe ten months 
What do you remember about that 7 
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Just taking little walks You know they had a lot of grounds there and so on 
Being in a room and you know not having much Well just being 
impatient I guess because it was confining m the sense that I was supposed 
to be resting and all of this sort of thing And after I left I still had—for at 
least a couple of years—to take a nap every afternoon supposedly I didn t 
always sleep but I had to rest you know 
Right 

And I was back m school and so on but that was what I was supposed to do 
What did you do about your schooling that year'? 

Well one of my aunts—one of the older aunts—was a schoolteacher and so 
she spent a summer getting me to the third grade I had a little bit of the first 
grade before I went to the sanitarium So I then skipped part of first and all 
of second She just gave me a good grounding 

And were you able to pick up pretty much where you would have been at 
that age*? 

Yes And then actually I then skipped Let s see I don t know whether I 
was a little bit behind I don t know But I skipped a grade—fifth grade I 
think fourth or fifth So anyway I got very much with my own age group 
and maybe in some case a little bit ahead But just about my age group 
Were any of your siblings also diagnosed with TB 9 
No 

You were the only one m the family who had a spot on your lung 9 
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Yes 

Now once your mother passed away what was family life like with your 
father there 9 And how mteractive was he with all four of you 9 
Well very much so And particularly the trips to the ranch you know This 
was kind of the highlight And we had an African American woman who 
pretty much was there every day and cooked and so on She didn t live there 
but she took care of us pretty well And we visited relatives—both relatives 
My mother’s family lived just about two blocks away 
Oh that must have been nice 

And my father s family lived closer to downtown They were m an old 
They must have moved mto San Antonio from the country agam some years 
back So they had an established home close m to town 
Now I know you went to elementary school—it was at Incarnate Word 
Academy Is that correct 9 

Incarnate Word Yes High school Elementary is what they called it 9 I 
forget Yes academy will be as good as any 
Now was this a Catholic school 9 
Yes 

And tell me before we talk a little bit about schooling I know you were 
Catholic What role [did] religion play in your day to day life and family 
activities 9 

My father s side of the family were the Catholics My mother s side were 
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Episcopalians but she became a Catholic I think just to ease things you 
know [Laughter] Because it was pretty important in those days And the 
two aunts that later ended up actually rearing us Because my father died 
a little over a year after my mother He was killed in a hunting accident 
YATES Oh I see I m sorry 

KILLEA And so I guess I was about eight at that pomt And so his older 

sisters—because he was the youngest m his family—moved m with us and 
my uncle then provided some financial support where it was needed But 
actually we had a fairly good sized apartment building and we had the end 
of it The idea was that my parents had bought property to build a home 
This was all part of the plan But of course they weren t able to carry that 
out So we had a large apartment really a three bedroom apartment at one 
end of this building and then the rest of it was 
YATES How large was the building just for 
KILLEA It was about a dozen 
YATES OK units? 

KILLEA Yeah It wasn t too big you know but it was 
YATES So you were in one of the apartments? 

KILLEA Yes 

YATES And you said your two aunts moved m with you Did they have families? 


KILLEA No they were both maiden aunts And one of them had taught since she was 
sixteen and then had gone back to school to get her college degree and get her 
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teaching credentials done But when she started teaching of course they 
really didn t have the formal requirements but of course she met them But 
she taught fifty years—or more than that First grade and kindergarten were 
the ones she taught the most She taught mostly in a relatively poor 
neighborhood where there were a lot of Hispanics And she went through a 
lot of changes in policy One year you couldn t speak Spamsh to the kids and 
the next year you could [Laughter] And you know trying to The same 
thmgs we have here now 
Amazing 

And Texas is even worse you know 

What were the names of your aunts 7 I don t think we mentioned that 
Elizabeth [Lytle] was the teacher And Nellie although that wasn t her 
formal name but we called her 
It was a nickname 7 

Yeah I think it was kind of a nickname But I think she was Mary Ellen 
[Lytle] or something like that She was known as Nellie And this was after 
the song Nellie Bly ' She was a singer [Laughter] 

Oh really 7 

She did a lot of singing But it was an interesting combination because Nellie 
was a little older and she had gone to Chicago to art school She was an 
artist too and did watercolors and so on That was I guess when there was 
still money in the family And I don t know it must have been maybe with 
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the death of my grandfather or something I don t know what happened at 
that point But the younger sister who became the teacher began teaching at 
sixteen because there had to be some kind of employment you know which 
really was the economics of it So they probably went through kind of a 
rough time there for a while But the older one was always 
This is Nellie right 9 

Nellie was very much aware of the fact that she was an artist [Laughter] 

And was kind of delicate of health And this was in retrospect How 
much of it was really But everybody waited on her you know 9 And 
particularly my other aunt who did everything for all of us She cooked and 
did the housekeeping and got us organized for school and so on and so forth 
That must have been really difficult to lose both your parents at such a young 
age 

Yes I wasn t really aware of all these difficulties that much you know But 
we had friends who lived nearby—one was my sister’s good friend—and they 
had a funeral home They picked us up every day in a big black Cadillac 
[Laughter] 

Oh jeez So you weren t close enough to school to walk 9 
No no 

You had to be driven 9 
Yes uh huh [Laughter] 

Well how else would you descnbe day to day life at this pomt with your 
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aunts raising you 7 

Well it was a lot of school Playing in the neighborhood And you know I 
was the If they were short—the boys were kind of the leaders in this—on 
people for baseball I always ended up m the far field [Laughter] 

Take that last spot 

Standing around [Laughter] not enjoying it very much 

Well by the time you got to [Incarnate Word] High School what were your 

academic interests at that point 7 

One thing I knew is that I had heard so many complaints about Latin that I 
didn t want to take Latm And they were making the transition at that point 
from having to take Latm to [it] becoming a choice So I took Spanish But I 
had no particular interests I remember a crush on one of my teachers And I 
forget what she taught English maybe But my interest in history it 
developed somewhat m high school I suppose but it was really much more in 
college when I got sort of 

So nothing at that point particularly stood out to you as an interest 7 
No and career wise it was either you were a teacher a nurse or a secretary 
Those were the limitations And I chose not to be a nurse although I had that 
inclination I mean the sort of caretaker inclination of fixing people up or 
looking after them if they were sick But fortunately I didn t go that way 
The advice I got was Do what you want but you have to have something to 
fall back on ' This was probably the aunt who was the teacher ' So go ahead 
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and get your teaching certificate if you don t know what else you want to do 
at this point And then you 11 have that You don t have to teach but you 11 
have it if you need it That was kind of the approach 
Now you did mention that on your mother s side of the family I think your 
grandmother was really supportive of you and your sister m terms of 
pursuing a career—maybe "career is the wrong word to use but versus the 
other side of the family being more supportive of the boys 
Yes 

And how did that come out 7 In what ways 7 

Well there were some interesting aspects of it because the two maiden aunts 
trusted us completely We could go out on dates We d go with whomever 
we wanted to Wed come m when we wanted to But we had our own built 
m limitations we d built into ourselves But they never They were too 
naive—unsophisticated is a better word They were not naive but they were 
unsophisticated to know that maybe they should be concerned about us And 
then my brothers you know they were close enough so that [when] we went 
to a dance or something why their friends would sometimes dance with us 
and pay some attention to us So we didn t feel like we were real wallflowers 
And the basic question was 7 
I was asking about your grandmother 
Oh yes 

Because you mentioned on your mother s side 
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Well there was a big difference in the family because those aunts But 
they were very very strict Catholics in the sense that they really didn't think 
that you were going to be saved if you were something else if you were 
another That was the only way to salvation sort of was being a Catholic 
So they did not approve That was not entirely it But the disapproval was 
based on the fact that my mother s family were Episcopalians And in fact I 
had a young aunt [Helen Pettus Loftis] who was my mother s See my 
mother was the oldest in her family 
I see 

and my father was the youngest in his 
Right 

So you ended up with two different generations really in aunts and uncles 
[Laughter] And so this one aunt actually was a secretary for years to an 
Episcopal minister at the Episcopal church in the general area So the thing 
that really affected me most was this kind of It was more fun to be with 
my mother s family and my aunts would be jealous of that 
The aunts who were raising you 9 

Yes But it would be put on the basis of disapproval by them rather than 
Why don t you spend more time with us 9 In other words they didn t realize 
themselves I don t think what it was And this is only in later years that I 
could analyze this But I was really hurt sometimes because they were rather 
sharp about you know Well for instance once I was going to go 
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someplace—visit a relative or something—and they were most disapproving 
of this on my mother s side And made it really very unpleasant for me so I 
guess I got upset by that And that really was kind of—this tension there was 
part of what probably made me think that Not that I was unhappy you 
know But I just wanted to be able to get out and do something myself and 
see what I could do myself 

And of course on my mother s side usually we d go over for Sunday 
lunch or something like that and we d gather around And well my uncle 
[William B Pettus] who was never really very successful or anything but he 
was Hed go cook and wed have a great meal and wed You know 
just a couple of hours just sittmg around the table and having fun And it was 
not that way with the other aunts They were very sweet and kind but they 
did not have that relaxed attitude towards how to enjoy yourself 
So it sounds like you had a different kind of mteraction with your mother s 
side of the family 
Yes 

Even though your aunts obviously were strong role models 
Yes 

Because they were doing what they They had to make a living But they 
were obviously independent 

And really it was the one aunt who was the teacher who was the real strong 


one 
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Elizabeth 

Yes Because Nellie was often sick and she played bridge almost every day 
[Laughter] 

So she was the one who was at home really it sounds like*? 

Yes But not to look after us particularly you know 
But she was there as a presence? 

Her specialty was angel food cakes [Laughter] 

I know angel food cakes 

Which was great But for the basics she wasn t necessarily It was the 
other aunt So it was kind of a contrast She was a little bit of someone to 
kind of humor and put up with you know? Whereas the other aunt was 
The interesting thing is the other aunt had been through so many hard times 
that when she died she had a huge—for her We were just amazed Not a 

huge but I mean a bank account of $50 000 or something Because she had 
been saving for so long you know? And of course she was quite elderly 
when she died 
What was her name? 

Well it was Elizabeth but we called her Jiggy As for Lizzie Lizzie went 
to Jiggy 

Oh OK So her name was Elizabeth also but you called her Jiggy? 

Because it came from Lizzie 
Got you 
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KJLLEA And Lizzie was the [what] they called Elizabeths in those days [Laughter] 

YATES Now when you had these family gathenngs with your mother s side of the 

family you mentioned an aunt and an uncle What about your grandparents*? 

KILLEA Well they just Grandfather was deceased 

YATES Oh right you mentioned that 

KILLEA It was my grandmother who was there And then the other side I didn t know 
the grandparents at all because they Again you see my father being the 
youngest m that family they were fairly old when they had him And they 
had then passed away by the time I was aware of any family gathenngs or 
anything and maybe even before I was bom I don t know 

YATES OK 

KILLEA So on my father s side the oldest was William J Lytle who was a fairly 

successful businessman He was the one who provided some financial help 
for us after my parents died And then the two aunts And there was an Aunt 
Lucy [Lytle] that I was named after who had died quite early I don t 
remember what her health was But she had gone away and again she was 
an older one who had gone away to study something I forget what So on 
that side of the family the two older daughters and my uncle who was the 
businessman had all gone off and gotten pretty good educations My father 
also was able to get a pretty good education But somewhere along the lme 
they must have lost what they had 


YATES The money*? 
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KILLEA Or maybe when my grandfather died I don t remember 
YATES What else about high school 9 What other types of activities were you 
mvolved in 9 

KILLEA Well just about everything [Laughter] Because we spent a fair bit of time 
at school—different activities my sister and I both Athletics and music and 
we both studied piano and we had mothers dancing teacher who was 
teaching us who was trying to get us to be ballerinas [Laughter] And we 
were good but not that good 
YATES What types of athletics did you like? 

KILLEA Well we played basketball And I loved dancing of course and any kind of 
gymnasium type activities And girls were limited I guess a little bit at that 
time I can t think of anything besides basketball We didn t do much in 
volleyball It wasn t really popular at that point 
YATES Now were you in a school with just other girls 
KILLEA Yes 

YATES or was it mixed 9 So there was a boys and a girls 
KILLEA Well there was a boys [school] that was not necessarily related but my 
brothers went to a Catholic boys' high school 
YATES OK 

KILLEA They were in the parochial school I guess You see I started out in the 


parochial school in first grade and just was a few months there before I got 
sick And then after I came out by then I guess my sister was also started in 
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the pnvate school And so we both went to this Incarnate Word Academy 
Well when you were going to graduate from high school what did you plan 
to do? Or what was the expectation 9 

That we would go to college And of course again [I had] this idea of being 
out on my own I guess What was a big disappointment to me was that we 
really couldn t afford for me to go away to school so we didn t even apply to 
go away to school We went to Incarnate Word [College] So I was on the 
same campus from third grade through college It was in different parts of 
the campus It is a beautiful campus And they re now a university They 
have graduate school—a very good graduate school—and so on 
Both you and your sister 9 

My sister Uh huh She was just a year ahead of me and I was just sort of 
following along [Laughter] 

Where did your brothers go to college 9 

One went to University of Texas [at Austin] and then got in the army fairly 
quickly—this was World War [II] He was younger The older one was at 
Saint Mary s University [of San Antonio] which was And he became a 
religious brother with that order so he became a teaclnng brother I think he 
went to University of Dayton or somewhere where they had a university 
where he finished And then he went to—as soon as he finished college 
practically—Peru They were just setting up an operation there And he's 


been there all of his adult life He’s still there 
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That s fascinating So you followed your sister as you said It sounds like 
you didn t have an option of other places to go to college 
It really wasn't even presented And a friend of mine for instance went to a 
public high school She was a very good friend of mine And oh that 
sounded so enticmg because it was you know Ours was a relatively open 
school I mean it wasn t so strict that they d slap our knuckles with a ruler or 
anything like that But it was a good school I mean we had a good 
education In high school we wore a uniform which at the time I didn t 
appreciate at all But it was wonderful because [Laughter] 

It simplified life'? 

It simplified life You knew what you were wearing that day As long as you 
had a clean blouse you were OK 

Well how many students were at the college portion of the campus'? 

I would say when we were there—of course it s changed a lot it's grown My 
class in college must not have been more than a couple of hundred 
something like that 
Very small 
Yes 

At least when you started what were your interests or where were your 
leanings going 1 ? 

Well for instance because of the training I d had I went into some advanced 
courses And this was m college but they sort of if you were One was a 
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Shakespeare course—the professor was outstanding and well known And 
another was going in an advanced algebra class So these weren t things 
that But it was just the kind of education I had you know? But history 
was what I ended up getting interested in And so I mraored in philosophy 
and had an ethics class and one or two things But most of it was 
history—American history and European history 
YATES How did you get interested in history? 

KILLEA I don t know whether it was the professors or in part The one that I had 
that was kind of my adviser I guess through college probably the first 
history class I had with her we had to go every week to the library and read 
the Sunday New York Times It was five days later you know because m 
those days it was And that was the hardest task until I finally learned 
how to read the New York Times Because we had such temble newspapers 
in San Antonio They were really—and they still are—-just awful The [ San 
Diego] Union Tribune is really quite literate and a very much better 
newspaper though a lot of people criticize it And it isn't that good but these 
were temble rags They were temble Two of them And so that was 
learning to read and finally getting to the point where I was learning 
Because a New York Times story gives you all the background of an issue 
and so on and so forth And I d start out cold and it was just really hard 
work but it paid off [Laughter] 

Well you know it's just after eleven thirty so maybe I know its a little 


YATES 
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bit abrupt but we can pick up with college 
KILLEA OK Are you sure you want this much detail 9 
YATES Yes 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 
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[Session 2 February 14 2000] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

YATES Good morning 
KILLEA Good morning 

YATES Before picking up where we left off last time I wanted to ask you about 
something that came up when we chatted for a minute after our last taped 
session And that’s regarding racial and religious discrimination although I 
don t know that you would have used that terminology then But as a child 
growing up m San Antonio what did you observe or experience at that time 7 
KILLEA It s interesting because San Antonio sits middle of the South and the West 

kind of and it gets both the influences But the southern influence is great in 
terms of discrimination against African Americans And so that was 
definitely a You know they had their place in the southern style I 
think it was a little freer than you d get in the deep South certainly but it was 
very much that there 

And then generally you had the whole issue of the Mexicans Mexcans 
as some people called them It was sort of a derogatory way or the 
uneducated way maybe of referring to them as Mexcans In the realm of 
jobs education they were very definitely limited to the low jobs and so on 
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and so forth Now again there are exceptions But I think they felt that 
discrimination even though they may have had some ability Because there 
were some people a few who had some money had some family had some 
education and so on in the My sister had a friend [Elvira Guerra] in high 
school and college who was Her father [Henry Guerra] was Mexican and 
her mother [Elvira Guerra] was Italian I think But they were well to do 
Well they were the ones who picked us up in the limousine from the funeral 
parlor [Laughter] 

YATES Oh right I remember you mentioning that 

KTLLEA And her brother [Henry Guerra Jr ]—my sister s friend—later on married a 
cousin of mine He became a radio announcer and very He had a 
college education and become very well established m that Very well 
known Then I think on TV—shifted some to TV—but for years he was on 
radio He was a news broadcaster And so he was just very widely known 
and respected 

I invited him when we were in Im jumping ahead a little bit but 
when my husband [John Jack Killea] and I were m Monterrey Mexico 
which was only three hundred miles from San Antonio we invited him down 
for some reason I can t remember some affair He came and he was so 


nervous because his Spanish was really never He wasn t school educated 
in Spanish but he d spoken it all of his life and he was so afraid he would 
make some mistakes in Spanish to the Mexican business people who he was 
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meeting Well that was very interesting to me because it was something that 
he ought to be proud of you know But it was something that he had kind of 
kept He hadn t ever had any education m it really because it was not 
considered that important And his wonderful voice His voice in English 
was very good and his pronunciation of course was without blemish But 
that was interesting that he felt underprivileged when he got to Mexico 
But that was a different thing So for me I don t know whether I 
mentioned this one but—yes I did—about having Mexican classmates both 
some from the U S and some from Mexico 
Well I was wondering about the makeup of your school 
Well there were a fair number of We even had a couple of Indians from 
Oklahoma in our class 
Oh really 7 

[who were] very wealthy because they d hit oil and their people were 
very wealthy and so they were sending them off to a private school 
But we did have young women from Mexico as well as 
people—girls—bom in the States or in Texas whose parents were either 
from Mexico or grandparents or something like that Actually one family 
the Lozano family the ones who have What is the big Spanish speaking 
paper in Los Angeles 7 [ La Opinion ! 

Oh I m afraid I don t know it off the top of my head 

But anyway yes but this is the same family Monica Lozano who is a 
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young woman now on a lot of boards and so on I ve met her I was on a 
committee with her and see her quite a bit She s part of that family you 
know a grandchild or something So these were people who had some 
money and they were more or less accepted but even they were not entirely 
accepted You know it was a very definite division 
Can you think of an example of something 9 

Well they weren t invited necessarily to Certainly they didn t do things 
like Junior League You know that kind of thing They were not mcluded m 
some of the social activities or the country club or this sort of thing But 
then the thing that I think I mentioned was that when we were graduating 
from high school and we wanted to have this graduation party at this private 
park about twenty five thirty miles out It had a lot of facilities there and 
a lot of fun [things to do] rapids to go down in and inner tubes and so on and 
so forth We sent in a reservation and they wouldn t accept it because we had 
both Mexicans and Mexican Americans in our class 
You had to give them a list of who was 

They specifically asked I think I can t remember how it came about But 
they would not accept our reservation because we had Mexicans m our class 
That was the first blow I got I had just really hadn t been that I had j ust 
sort of grown up you know however things were That really really struck 
home because here were good friends you know 9 
Right So what did the class do for your event 9 
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Oh well we of course didnt go there [Laughter] We did something else 
I don t remember now what we did Maybe we went to a hotel and had a 
luncheon We did something entirely different 
So the group could all stay together 
Yes 

You mentioned to me I think too that there was a Jewish girl who attended 
your school 9 

Yes Yes There were very few Jewish people And I don t even know 
that I mean I think they had one synagogue maybe but No I m sure 
they did but there was not a large Jewish population at all So she went to 
our school They had a men s clothing store A very fairly expensive 
clothing store So she came to the school and I think it was because they 
Well we had a number of I mean they weren t all Catholics by any 
means It was a good 30 or 40 percent were not Catholic 
Oh that many 

Because it was I guess the only really private school for girls at that point 
So people who wanted that kind of education for their daughters sent them 
there And we had some people from the military So it was a diverse group 
As far as I know there was no discrimination—in that setting—on the basis of 
religion I mean I don t think in my classmates we said Oh well we can t 
associate with her because she's not a Catholic I did have that in my 
family [Laughter] 
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But you didn t feel that way 

The older generation did but I didn t feel that way at all I thought it was 
pretty silly [Laughter] 

Did you live near any of your classmates m terms of interacting with them 
outside of school 9 

We had a sort of a group that would get together for Not a close friend 
as my sister did There would be eight or ten of us who d get together for 
various activities Carmen Diaz was m that group and there was someone 
else who was What was her name 9 No I guess she was Italian You see 
we didn t 
Sure You didn t 

It didn t impress us very much We didn t even think about it at the time As 
you got older you realized that all of this was going on But I think now that 
I look back on it as an adult I heard it the last time I was back you 
know jokes derogatory jokes 
So recently you ve It s still there 9 

Yes fairly recently See the Mexicans—the Mexican Americans—now have 
a majority on the city council This is fairly recent And it s a they and 
we kind of tone of voice They are doing this and they You know 
is there corruption there 9 The assumption is that I mean some of it may 
be foolish Some of the decisions may not be as clearly thought out or 
something and maybe the motivation for it isn t understood Whatever But 
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it s more because of the racial base rather than the individuals are not very 
good elected officials 

So you re talking about the decisions made by the council are colored by this 
observation 9 

Yes colored by that And the comments that I would hear kind of Well 
what did you expect from the Mexicans 9 to do this And it isn t Mexican 
Americans it s the 1 Mexicans " you know Because they can have been 
there for five or six generations 
Right 

They were there first [Laughter] 

Right Well it is interesting because we did chat for a minute about some 
things and I realized I didn t ask you about your school and what the mixture 
was and how you interacted 

Last time when we left off you were talking about college and how you 
became interested in history Then you mentioned one teacher requiring that 
you read the New York Times 
Yes 

and how difficult that was How do you think that experience impacted 
you 9 

Oh tremendously I didn t know it at the time But when I went East went 
to Washington D C the New York Times was an old friend you know 
And the Washington Post I started reading that too You have to if you live 
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m Washington But no Not just reading the paper but the substance of it 
was world issues that we never got otherwise The New York Times 
certainly [had a] European bent which I realize now they can't really afford 
to do although it still is more so as compared to say the L A [ Los Angeles ] 
Times or something like that 

Right What were you supposed to be doing 7 Reading the whole thing or 

focusing on world events 7 

We were focusing on world events yes 

OK OK And do you know when you started doing this 7 What year it was 7 
Probably my freshman year 

So '40 Right 7 You went to college m 40 Well what other courses and/or 
teachers impacted you or influenced you 7 

Well I mentioned I had the special Shakespeare course which you had to 
have a certain grade level or something to do And it was a kind of a 
crotchety old gentleman who really knew his stuff though He made it very 
interesting Then the other was going—as a freshman—into the advanced 
algebra class which surprised me because I didn t have that much interest in 
it As I look back on it I realize what people are saying how important the 
concepts are that you get out of math And that was I think what I liked 
about algebra It had a logic It had a thing that you had to go through a 
process to get to where you were going and so on And so I think that was 
useful as a discipline 
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Well of course you were in college during the years of World War II and I 
was interested because you were talking about reading the New York Times 
and focusing on world events 
Yes 

And I was wondering how that impacted life while you were m school 1 ? Just 
the fact of World War II being on the horizon and then impacting Americans 
directly 

It was a big impact Of course not being on either coast we didn t have this 
paranoia that developed in California about Well actually it was a real 
threat being attacked by Japan But we went through the same kind of air 
raid drills not to the same extent maybe but we became very aware of it 
Being that the military bases The training of the pilots They were 
just coming m and out in droves They were shortening the training period to 
get more and more pilots out So a lot of my college time a lot of the social 
life was being invited to various functions for the young cadets that were 
coming through So it was fun from that point of view just meeting all these 
attractive young men [Laughter] 

And I had been taking some voice lessons because that was my only 
interest m music at that point really was a little bit of singing And so my 
voice teacher s two daughters and I formed a tno and we d go and sing at 
different USO [United Service Organizations] functions and so on 
What would you sing 1 ? 
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Popular Broadway musical type stuff and so on and some sentimental stuff 
So it was fun 

The war thing was really for me personally aside from being concerned 
about being at war and having things like gasoline ratiomng and so on and so 
forth But somewhere along the line I m trying to remember It must 
have been at the end of the war because my sister and I and I think another 
person were traveling—taking a long tnp—and we had to You know 

you had the gasoline rationing and evidently we had a tire that gave out 
And tires were rationed too 
Right Rubber 

Rubber was a real problem So just trying to get a new tire so we could 
continue on our tnp [Laughter] So the thmgs like that more the personal 
impact of that kind of the tightening up on all of the things that were used for 
war purposes But the big impact on us was being as they said the mother 
in law of the air force Because my sister mamed an air force officer 
Oh Now did she meet someone at one of these social events or how did she 
meet him 7 

She met hers through mutual friends And he was already an officer when 
she met him But I dated a number of cadets and then you know would keep 
up correspondence with them One of them early on was killed shortly 
afterwards that kind of thing So it was more that kind of an impact But the 
other thing was as I finished college I decided I really wanted to do 
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something m connection with the war So I applied for the WAVES [Women 
Accepted for Voluntary Emergency Service] [Laughter] 

YATES Oh you did 1 ’ 

KILLEA Yes And I was turned down because I had a spot on my lung which was 
not nothing I was perfectly healthy but it indicated I d had tuberculosis at 
one point you see So they wouldn t accept me and that was a big blow 

YATES 111 bet Yes that would be a disappointment 

KILLEA Yes And so then that was when I went ahead and applied in Washington 
[DC] for some kind of analyst job That s when I got the job I did with the 
CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] Well it wasn't the CIA at that point it 
was 

YATES Right Office of Strategic Services 9 

KILLEA No it was No I was with G 2 the Military Intelligence Special Branch 

YATES Oh oh OK 

KILLEA And then they amalgamated into the CIA later 

YATES Right Before we contmue 

KILLEA But that s jumping 

YATES Well I wanted to ask you also about your brother because you mentioned 
previously that he died—your brother Bill I believe 9 — dunng World War 
II What branch of the military was he m 9 

KILLEA He was in the air force He was a navigator not a pilot He was a navigator 
And his plane went down over the Aleutians about I think three or four days 
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before the armistice Before the war ended the Japanese surrendered to 
[Douglas] Mac Arthur It was bad weather I don t think they ever Yes 
they finally found the plane because his remains were brought back He's 
buned in Arlington [National] Cemetery 
When did you find out that he had disappeared*? 

Well it was within a very short time after because All of this was m 
August of 45 early August the fourth or fifth of August was the end of the 
war the surrender So it was just a few days after that that we heard 
Now what were the circumstances under which he joined*? Was he drafted or 
did he enlist*? 

I think he was of draftable age and I think he enlisted though 
OK But he was interested m flying*? 

Well he was more academically inclined I don t know whether he applied 
for pilot and didn t have the eyesight for it or somethmg that was along that 
line but 

Right because you said he was a navigator 

I don t remember now exactly how it worked for him 
Well that must have impacted you too in terms of a direct connection to 
what was going on 
Yes Yes 

Well talking about your interests and what you wanted to do after college 
you mentioned early on what you were told were the options or the perceived 
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options of a nurse or a teacher I believe I think you said a secretary 
Yes secretary 

[These] were the kind of the things that were thought of So when or how did 
you develop your interest in what you thought you wanted to do once you left 
college*? 

Well I think what I started right after college Because I had had 
applications m I mean to the WAVES and so on I was doing legal 
secretarial work and I was even learning shorthand which was very painful 
for me [Laughter] 

It sounds painful 

I have a little diary that I can t read because a lot of it s m shorthand 1 
[Laughter] This is from that period of time And it was sort of what was 
going on and what I was domg I d have to go back and take shorthand to be 
able to read it 1 [Laughter] Anyway But that was really more to fill the time 
in case something came up Because I decided I really My practice 
teaching I didn t feel very good about that and I didn t think I d be very good 
at it 

Now when did you do that 9 
That was in my semor year 
Of college 9 

Yes Which was part of getting the teacher s certificate you see 
Ah I see I see 
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So we got the training We did it within four years So I have a lifetime 
teacher’s certificate for Texas [Laughter] I haven t gone back to test it to see 
if after all this time they d let me do it [Laughter] 

So the idea was that you received a B A but you also earned a teaching 
credential 9 

I had the training yeah And I took the courses I needed to do for the 
teaching 
I see 

And you know I remember some of it was I thought Well ltdidnt 
appeal to me I was learning little games and things [Laughter] 

What age group did you teach 

It was I think oh seventh grade something like that Sixth grade I can t 
remember History 

And when you say practice teaching 1 what was involved 9 Like how often 
would you do it 9 

It wasn t a whole lot really I don t remember what it was set at Well that 
last year we—probably over a penod of a couple of months—would teach 
some And it was pretty skimpy 
What did you not like about it 9 

I didn't know how to put things across or make it interesting or anything else 
And I was just not well enough prepared and not mature enough to be able to 


realize what I needed to do and handle it 
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Where did you teach? 

I don t remember We were assigned to schools in the area 
Public school? 

Yes Yes 

OK I think I interrupted you I was asking you some details about the 
teaching You realized that that wasn t really what you wanted do 
Itwasntforme Yes [Laughter] Yes 
And you took shorthand 

Yes And so I was a couple of months into the secretarial school with the 
idea of being a legal secretary That was about the highest you could go 
[Laughter] m the secretarial field I was also during that time—it was kind of 
a lull time—having a lot of fun with my cousm [Mary Ann Noonan] Of 
course my sister had married and was gone She had left and mamed m 42 
or 43 Forty two I think 
She graduated and then got mamed? 

Yes She got mamed right after she graduated so it was in 42 So then she 
was gone This cousm who lived m a small town nearby spent a lot of time 
with me and stayed overnight and I went and visited her We did a lot of the 
things with a lot of the You know having dates with these young men 

Some of them were fun and some of them weren t so much fun But they 
were out to have a good time and relax It was a lot of fun At that age it 
was a date whenever you wanted it [Laughter] which ordinarily wouldn t 
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have happened in San Antonio if it hadn t have been for the war So that 
probably helped me a lot m terms of getting over some awful shyness As 
you know I think so many people look back on their youth And of course I 
cant think of anybody who really wants to look back on adolescence with 
any [Laughter] 

Any pleasure? 

great enthusiasm yes But anyway it was kind of an in between period 
because when I was turned down by the WAVES that then made me decide I 
wanted to do something I was going to show them I was going to do 
something I guess to contribute to the war effort This was in 43 as I got 
out of college So I went to Washington I was accepted for Well I 
guess the story 111 need to give you now which I ve told a number of 
times Because when people say ' Well where did you and Jack meet? I 
say Oh we met m a hotel room in Kansas City [Missouri] and let it go at 
that And people look They don t dare ask another question you know 
[Laughter] 

No no please explain beyond that 

But anyway So I had put my name in with civil service for a professional 
position I guess analyst or something like that I got a response out of the 
blue saying the nearest they were coming for interviews for this job with 
military intelligence was Kansas City did I want Well I said Sure Im 
going to go up there and be interviewed I had some money from 
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graduation I mean gifts and so on and I had a mce new suitcase [Laughter] 
and I thought "Well 111 just go on up there So I got on the tram which 
was really the only way at that point you could travel Air travel was pretty 
limited and the military were you know dominating that So I got on the 
tram and who should be my [bunk mate]—I think I had the upper and he had 
the lower or vice versa—it was the Episcopalian minister that my aunt 
worked for [Laughter] A charming guy really so it made it very pleasant 
So I really had somebody to look out after me if I needed it 

I got to Kansas City and I had made a reservation for a hotel room 
thinking I'd want to get cleaned up Then I went to my appointment The 
appointment was over and he left and I left My grandmother had said If 
you want the job just be sure you get an answer You know 'Just get a yes 
answer before the interview s over Well this is grandmother you see 
[Laughter] Well I couldn t because he had to have the whole security check 
and so on I really didn't know how strong the interest was I did finally get 
a couple of months later an invitation or a job offer So I got packed up and 
left for Washington It didn t take me long I just wanted to get out and 
prove whatever needed to be proved to myself I m not sure what it was 

YATES I was wondering what drew you to that particular position? 

KILLEA It was more where do you go to find a professional job? I mean I gave you 
the three things that I had before me Then having looked into the WAVES 
and seemg what they were domg I think and that within the war effort there 
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were jobs for women better than just secretaries Or at least different from 
secretaries not necessarily better And I knew that shorthand wasn t for me 
[Laughter] 

Before moving on with that there were a couple of other questions that 
occurred to me that I want to ask you sort of m a chronological scheme 
maybe leading up to when you fimshed college Besides the teaching 
practice and taking shorthand what type of employment or jobs did you do 
up until that point if any 9 

I had help with [Franklin D ] Roosevelt s program for national youth 
something or other [The National Youth Authority] In effect like it is today 
You do a job m the Actually it was m the school And so we had some 

help with the tuition my sister and I both I helped mostly in the physical 
education] department 
This is while you were in college 9 

I was in college I was probably in my well probably junior and semor year 
I don t remember exactly when it was Then I had to do some paperwork 
again primarily for the supervisor for the athletic activities you know 
Because it was all one campus you see really the high school was in one part 
and the college was another I think I also had college or high school groups 
or maybe even elementary for dance for folk dancing 
You taught it 9 

Yes Then preparing for a program you know and this sort of thing I d take 
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them through their routines and that I enjoyed because dancing was 
something I was good at and liked So that worked pretty well But standing 
in front of the classroom and being a talking head was not my idea 

The other thing was we were involved in a lot of My sister was the 
real musician I didn’t ever put either the talent or the effort required to really 
master the piano I mean I played it some and had lessons and so on Then 
when it came time to earn our way through college part of it was being in the 
orchestra My sister took up the flute and she became pretty good at it You 
know she was good enough for the school orchestra I picked up my 
brother s clarinet and worked on that But I never made it past the band 
[Laughter] And that band never did much it was pretty poor 
What about prior to college 7 Did you do any type of you know small jobs 9 
The only job I had really was when I was a junior or senior m high school 
The office for the district manager for J C Penney the person in charge of 
that office was going on vacation So for two weeks I was m charge of this 
empty office [Laughter] I answered the phone and took messages and that 
sort of thing and got paid for it So that was the most really I did in the way 
of earning money Household chores were what we were expected to do and 
not get paid for them 

Another thing I wanted to ask you about is kmd of a general or summary 
question for you You talked a little bit about tins with your parents—of 
course you were young when they passed away But I was wondenng how 
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do you think they influenced you now that you look back 9 

They influenced me tremendously Particularly the way other people viewed 

them You see I think that s where I got a lot of my impressions 

Yes you mentioned your mom 

And my father too was a judge and then he was always Judge Lytle He 
didn t run at one point or got out of it I guess he retired He wasn t a j udge 
too long maybe five or six years something like that Then with four kids he 
had to get out and practice law because it was not good enough payment to 
support a family at least he felt that way I guess 

So that was more of what it was was the great respect and interest that 
they had in the community I mean the people would you know refer to 
them constantly Oh your father was this and that and we knew him in this 
Or Your mother did this You know that kind of thing Almost more than 
my personal experience with them 
How do you think that influenced you later on 9 

Well again I think I had to be an achiever I mean I had the dnve I guess 
anyway But there were expectations of you if you had parents like that 
How about after or m addition to your parents Who else do you see really 
havmg a long term impact on you whether it s a family member or someone 
else 9 

I think the father of my sister's friend with the big car He was just a 
wonderful sweet gentleman The women in the family sort of dominated 
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But I always thought of him as a friend you know in his quiet way He—if 
we weren t ready—would wait for us [Laughter] That was one Certainly 
my relatives other relatives on both sides of the family My grandmother on 
my mother s side particularly Then the two aunts particularly one of the 
aunts who sort of really ran the whole establishment Then to some extent an 
uncle who was a successful businessman He was the one who had the 
theaters and we would go to the theaters go to the free movies on a Saturday 
Oh right Right Sounds like fun Well what qualities do you identify with 
those various people that impacted you 9 

Well for instance my grandmother My grandfather had died when he was 
fairly young and so she had to do something to support her family I didn't 
look at it that way at the time But she did various things She was a truant 
officer as they called them m those days When students didn t come to 
school she d go to the home and find out why they were not there So she 
did that I think she must have done other things too She was a great 
baseball fan You know the local team was never anything very great it was 
sort of a sub sub A or something team Then my mother s young sister who 
was 

What was her name again 9 

Helen [Pettus Lawrence] She's still alive as a matter of fact She was just 
four years older than my brother 
Oh I see 
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So she was eight years older than I was which is pretty young for an aunt 
So we saw her as kind of a model One of the things I really worked hard at 
doing was learning to pop gum the way she did [Laughter] 

That s a talent 

Then I was so sorry I ever learned it We considered her very sophisticated 
you know and the older woman [Laughter] 

Well another question I had was wondering how you developed an interest in 
politics and/or public life—however you want to describe it—up until that 
point You ve talked about a few things 

I don't know The only thing I remember locally is that everything of course 
was within the Democratic party Because there was no such thing as a 
Republican party worth even thinking about as far as I was concerned m 
Texas at that point Which is amazing today 
That s not what one thinks of yes immediately 

Yes But it was The liberal wing of the Democratic party was [Fontaine] 
Maury Maverick The story was that the term mavenck came from him 
He went to Congress and he was m the beginning of the Roosevelt era and he 
was in Congress for quite a while His son [Fontaine Maury Mavenck Jr ] 
was more or less a contemporary I got to know him and the politics There 
was a very clear distinction between the conservative established Democrats 
and this sort of much more liberal wing And we had almost nothing in the 
way of umons or anything like that m that part of the world at that point 
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I don t know I m not quite sure what it was But I did take an interest 
in a Twenty one was the voting age and the only time I ever missed 
voting was when I went to Europe and forgot to get an absentee ballot m 
ahead of time I don t know where that came from maybe my father 
What about in your family how would you converse about it 9 
We didn t have a lot of discussion about politics I don t think It was more 
"What s happening m school 9 and What are we having for dinner tonight 9 ' 
You know 

How about presidential races or anything like that 9 

That I think Yes I think probably the advent of Roosevelt certainly had 
an impact because he was a Democrat But he was also a liberal Democrat 
particularly in terms of the Texas scene I guess that was you know 
someone to be proud of who was different from the dominant political 
ideology m Texas at that time I don't know And this was probably m 
school in history and civics or whatever else we studied that involved that 
Maybe my reading I don t remember of the New York Times I just seemed 
to develop some Of course the judges were elected m Texas But it wasn t 
from that so much Because I don t think my father ever had any particular 
campaigns or anything [Laughter] I mean he was No trouble on that 
So I don t know where it came from exactly 

Certainly by going to Washington that was a real education in politics 
How so 9 How do you mean 9 
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Well I lived in a house in Georgetown—it was just one of these great set 
ups—with three other young women and they were all liberal Democrats 
from different parts of the East Coast One was from New York one was 
from Florida and one was from Where was she from? I can t remember 
now where the third one was from Anyway But one of them actually was 
from a wealthy family m New York—from Tuxedo Park New York—so 
probably the surroundings were Republican The conversation was always 
about politics almost We each had secret jobs and we didn t talk about 
them we couldn t talk about them and so you know it was maybe 
personalities or something like that but we didn t ever get into what we were 
actually doing So I guess politics was the common mterest at that point 
What were the three doing? 

One was working for the navy One was working where I was Not in the 
same office but we were doing pretty much the same type of analytical work 
And then the other one was someplace else I can t remember where she was 
But the one m the navy we found out afterwards was working on radar for 
the underground under ocean I mean for the submarines and so on and so 
forth And of course that was somethmg brand new and developed 
Exciting 

The rest of us were in military intelligence one way or another 

You mentioned not being able to talk about your jobs And you talked about 

politics What types of conversations would you have? 
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KILLEA For me it was a real education because they had been to Smith [College] and 
Vassar [College] I think two of them were from Vassar and one was from 
Smith There they had so much more of a world view of things than I had in 
Texas you know This was very much part of their education which I had 
missed So I was getting mine at that point 
[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

YATES OK I was asking you what types of conversations you would have regarding 
politics^ 

KILLEA Of course it was about men too But it was very much One of them 

particularly was a liberal ideologue you know She [Jane Phillips Fleming] 
had this vision of the world In fact I ve gotten back m correspondence with 
her—she lives m Washington now She d read about me m the paper I guess 
or something when I was having my thing with the bishop 1 So she wrote frill 
of praise that I d taken my stand you know [Laughter] 

YATES Well let me backtrack again a little bit You talked about going to your job 
interview m Kansas City 
KILLEA Yes 

YATES And so tell me what transpired time wise and then you know 
KILLEA Well when I went to Washington it was all fairly I just stayed for a 

1 Killea is referring to Bishop Leo T Maher denying her communion in 
response to her stance on abortion during the 39th Senate District election in 1989 
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couple of nights at the YWCA [Young Women s Christian Association] 

So in the time frame when did you graduate from college? 

In May of 43 and so this was March of 44 
Oh so a little bit of time had transpired 

Yes By the time I d gone through the WAVES and they had turned me 
down Then I got this other thing And then I got into the legal secretary 
thmg 
I see 

And I had a young cousin—third or fourth cousin—who had an eye malady 
[Montague] One eye was crossed you know So I was being paid to take her 
for exercises to correct this—to the doctor s office That was when I read 
Thomas Mann which was one of these nice long books I got to read 
[Laughter] I was doing it more as a favor to them but I did get paid a little 
bit of something But that was kind of a period of just waiting for something 
to happen 

OK So once you found out that you had the position tell me what happened 
next? 

Well I had to get organized to leave and get myself packed and go So I 
flew I stayed at the YWCA a couple of nights Then through somewhere or 
another—and I don t know whether it was at the Y or someplace else—there 
was a room in a home That was very mteresting because it was fairly 
convenient and I wanted something that was Because I was on public 
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transportation at that point It was with a young Jewish couple who had one 
child They were so solicitous about what I wanted to eat and to be sure that 
I didn t have meat on Friday and so on 1 [Laughter] They wanted to be sure I 
observed my rules They were very sweet and very nice but it was kind 
of I didn t have that much in common with them you know I didn t feel 
it But I was already getting involved m the social life with 

I was there probably I think a month in that Then this opened up to 
go move in with these other three young women in a house we rented which 
was just a couple of blocks above Georgetown University there m 
Georgetown But anyway so it was just getting acclimated 

I don t know whether I mentioned this but m this early period I think 
when I was still living with this family someone from Texas came along and 
called me and said Oh I ve got these friends coming m from Texas would 
you like to come help me entertain them and have a blind date*? So I said 
"Sure 1 Well it was a wrestling match all night long I could hardly wait to 
get home I mean it was just one of those things It was just constant No 
preliminaries you know [Laughter] After that about a week later—or even 
less than that I guess a couple of nights later—somebody called to ask me 
out I thought it was the guy from Texas And I just turned him down very 
coldly Well it turned out to be Jack Killea [Laughter] 

YATES Oh 


KILLEA 


I then saw Jack at a couple of You know this was kind of an insular 
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group because of the kind of work we were doing and the hours So they 
would have parties that were just within the office group By that I m talking 
about in the broader scope at least a couple of hundred people Within that 
there was a fair bit of partying and so on So then I saw him at a couple of 
parties and I then separated it out that this wasn t the person [Laughter] 

This is a different person that called you than 
Yes Yes [Laughter] 

Now you said you d met him at a hotel room 
Yeah Well he was the one who interviewed me 
Oh I see I wasn t sure if it was the same person 

He s the one who interviewed me for the job He was the one grandmother 
said I should be sure and get a commitment from you see [Laughter] 

I see 

But anyway he liked me evidently from that interview so when I came on 
board why he asked me out you know And I turned him down cold 
[Laughter] Getting my identities mixed up there But anyway So we got to 
know each other And then we went out a couple of years and got married 
Now what did he do 9 What was his job 9 

He was really the aide to the colonel [Alfred McCormack] who was in charge 
of the whole operation So he was an administrative aide He did a lot of the 
administrative stuff He also said I took the colonel s laundry and picked it 
up " [Laughter] He then toward the end of the war got assigned to some 
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activity with the film industry m Florida I think making some kmd of film 
or something maybe it was about intelligence I don t know And so that 
was his only assignment really out of the Pentagon He was stuck m the 
Pentagon 

Well tell me—pardon my ignorance—I know you were hired as an analyst 
This was with the U S Army intelligence? Is that how you would describe 
it? 

Yes US Military Intelligence G 2 it was called 

And what did you do or can you describe what your responsibilities were? 
Yes Well what we would do we would take raw material and try to match 
it up with other information to see if some of these things we had These 
were the intercepted messages and primarily foreign office—the German 
foreign office—which for me So it wasn t just military traffic which I 

would not have been able to cope with very well [There] was a lot in that 
traffic about the bombings of oil fields m Romania and so on and the effect 
on Germany s ability to continue the war because of lack of oil That kind of 
thing Then there were other things dealmg with the German traffic among 
themselves you know and what this revealed about the war that was 
important for our top people to know 

We d have responsibility for certain messages or a certain part So we d 
take that Baedeker was wonderful [Laughter] We had some press I 
mean again the New York Times was good as background on some of these 
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things to try to see if there was anything new or that might be important m 
that So we would cull through that and then it would go and be put m a book 
written up by the top editors and then presented to the president and top 
military people and so on 

Now how many others were m a similar position to you 9 Or how did this 
work m terms of personnel 9 

I don t know Probably a couple of hundred you see all told 
Oh I see 

But different parts of the world And I was Europe Western Europe 
OK That was what you focused on specifically 
Yes Yes 

So who would you work with most closely 9 

With a couple of other analysts who were the same and then a supervisor 

You know we were m the Western European division Then there were 

several layers of supervisors up the line 

Now how many other women were in your immediate group 9 

A fair number Because this was something that women could do and they 

needed to hire I mean it was really the demand that made it possible for us 

to get jobs like that 

Right Right Well I know from your [curriculum] vitae that in 46 you were 

in London correct 9 

Yes 
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And you re listed as administrative assistant for the U S Delegation to the 
UN [United Nations] First General Assembly Now how did that happen 9 
Well this fellow named Jack Killea had a friend m the State Department who 
was recruiting for the This was the first General Assembly There was 
no U S staff for the UN function It was just being handled m the Secretary 
of State s office sort of So here they d had the signing of the UN charter in 
San Francisco That was m 45 and then this was January of 46 
Right So this was the first meetmg 

So they needed people So Jack said Why don t you apply 9 I said 
' Why don 11 9 It was going to be a couple of months and I thought if I could 
get Because the urgency of my job was reduced considerably by winning 

the war [Laughter] You know 9 

Well I was wondering how that fit Is this a completely different 
Yeah It was just they needed bodies So we were just a pool really of 
So you didn t actually leave your job 9 It was like a temporary 
No I just got leave 
OK 

I just took leave from it I was given leave for two months I guess it was 
almost two months we were gone So we went over on the Queen Mary 
When you say we who did that entail 9 

The other young women I got to make friends with these [others] and so on 


and so forth 
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So you took the Queen Mary you said 9 

Yes We stayed in a London hotel and were working and one of my 
assignments was to help with Eleanor Roosevelt's correspondence that 
meant really as her secretary She d write something at the top or her 
secretary would and then we would take something that wasn t fully written 
but we d take it and put it in letter form whatever ideas they wanted to 
develop then submitted that to the secretary and she took care of it This was 
her you know personal secretary She had a lot of correspondence of 
course 

How many of you were doing that 9 
I think there were two of us maybe 
OK 

And that didn t take up all my time I was doing some other things 
That was part of it 9 

Part of it Part of it I remember one time talking to Alger Hiss about 
something about a press release that was going out you know [Laughter] 
Now did you ever have any mteraction with Eleanor Roosevelt herself 9 
A little bit But the thing is one time along the line on one of my 
campaigns I mentioned this to a campaign manager that I had Well he 
wanted to blow it up In no time at all I kept crossmg it out No no I 
wasn t her special assistant I wasn t I was just part of the scene And they 
kept But this has become legend that Lucy Killea worked for Eleanor 
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Roosevelt [Laughter] She was her right hand person 1 I mean people will 
just assume what they want to assume You know I kept trying to keep it 
down to what it really was I was fortunate to be assigned to help her with 
her correspondence and I did see her a few times They were on the ship with 
us also 

Oh I see Well what mteraction did you ever have with her directly 9 

Very little Very little Just more in a group 

Setting 9 

Group setting And to meet her a couple of tunes you know shake hands 
But it was never my going m and discussing her busmess with her 
Well what impression did you have of her just from that 9 
Very gracious and very reserved but not formal You didn t sense there was 
a need for being very formal Certainly respectful but not obsequious or 
anything She just didn t have pretense But she was reserved and wasn t the 
kind of person you would start chatting with very easily you know 
Well now descnbe your other responsibilities then while you were there 
Well it was whatever needed to be done kind of as I recall Part of it was 
being sure I think that the press releases got out There was a lot of back 
and forth to Washington you know directions and information and 
questions keeping that going Whatever needed to be done I mean we were 
just really a pool of administrative people and this was the first time they d 
done it so there were no strict procedures for doing things It was whatever 
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needed to be done you did it If you happened to be there you did it 
Who else did you interact with or get directives from while you were there 7 
I can t remember who was sort of m charge of us There was somebody 
OK 

I remember there were a couple of people—young women—who were really 
out for partying [Laughter] I wanted to sightsee when I could you know I 
went to standing room only at the [Royal] Albert Hall to some concert and 
going to see some of the sights and museums and so on a little bit But we 
were pretty much seven days a week We would have a day off maybe part 
of a Sunday or part of a Saturday or something like that but it was pretty 
much round the clock So we were really pretty well tied down But we 
stayed in I mean I enjoyed walking I can t remember It was a 
young man who loved to walk around and explore and I remember doing a 
lot of walking through Soho and so on with him enjoying just the street 
scene You know how it is in a big city a foreign city 
What were your first impressions of London when you arrived 9 
Food was still rationed It was still very much wartime The food was awful 
And everybody blamed that on the British but I think it was That s 
changed of course The Continent has affected their food Things were 
fairly well cleaned up but there was a lot of destruction So you were very 
much aware of the fact they d been through a war 

Things have now been rebuilt that were down and out then I think the 
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interesting thing to me was going back to London later If you visited it 
going to the underground runs that went to Winston Churchill had his 
office that was in effect a bomb cellar It was a whole maze of offices they 
had which they were going to fight the war from if they had to you know if 
the Germans had invaded as they intended 

Now how much interaction did you have with British people You just 
mentioned walking around with someone Was that person British*? 

No I think that was somebody from the American Actually we got to 
know this was again one of these party gals a couple of young officers from 
Scotland And I think then they were on the ship with us going back But I m 
quite sure I d known them before in London I think they were maybe 
attached someway to I don t know whether they were attached to the UN 

or they just were there m London and she somehow ran into them and we got 
acquainted But their idea of fun was m non working hours to gather in a 
hotel room and drink Of course I didn't mind drinking but I mean it was 
sort of There s a whole world out there to be explored [Laughter] But 
they made it fun you know having people like that around 
Now where did you stay 9 

We stayed at a hotel A kmd of a crummy little hotel but it was very 
pleasant I don t think coffee was available much so we'd drink tea And for 
breakfast it was just some kind of bun or bread and marmalade or something 


The food in that hotel I think we ate there some but it was not 
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exemplary The best way was to find a foreign restaurant You d get Indian 
or something like that 

And where did you actually carry out your job responsibilities 9 
I don t even remember what we were assigned to It was probably a hotel 
But not the one we were staying m 

Again pardon my ignorance I know a little bit about it but would you attend 
any of the proceedings 9 

A little bit But only because I made time to do it 

And what was that like 9 What do you remember about it 9 

Oh it was fascinating I just found the whole thing really I mean I 

became a real advocate UN advocate as a result of that Because I could see 

what was happening All of the thing of the Russian behavior and so on was 

just beginning to I don t think it was really too evident yet They were 

still allies you know 

That was the general feeling 9 

Yes 

I was wondering how or what did you observe in terms of you know what 
we think of now as the Cold War 9 That period right then 
Yes You see it was We hadn t fully understood their agenda yet The 
UN was one place where that wasn’t supposed to be part of the scene In 
other words it was the United Nations That s what Umted you know 9 


[Laughter] 
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So descnbe to me if you went to a proceeding how everything was set up 
and how the interaction worked 

I don t remember too well But I remember that the thing that I took as 
nonnal and natural was the nonpartisanship of the U S delegation Because 
you had [Everett M ] Dirksen and Roosevelt and [Samuel T ] Sam Rayburn 
There was real unity in that delegation and the partisanship just didn t come 
m Of course we were just coming out of the war and so on too So that 
was something that would certainly change drastically later 
What else struck you about the proceedings? 

They were doing a lot of setting up procedures you see I think at that point 
So it moved slowly That I remember [Laughter] You know things like the 
simultaneous translations so if you didn t have the earphones you couldn t 
I remember m the visitors part of it—because I was usually more of a visitor 
than a participant on the floor—following it through the translations which 
made it slow So it wasn t that exciting except it was histone My sense was 
Here s something histone really happening And again feeling very 
strongly that this is the way to go if we re going to prevent future wars and so 
on and so forth 

You were talking a little bit about your responsibilities Can you give me 
some examples of things that you were doing 9 I mean we talked about the 
correspondence 

Yes Well again typing something up Answenng the phone Giving phone 
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messages to people Whatever needed to be done 
Oh that s right That's what you said 

It was just really kind of a catch as catch can And because only after that 
did they start organizing as a permanent office So it was really doing 
whatever needed to be done and trying to figure out the best way to do it 
Some of it was initiative in the sense that there werent a lot of procedures set 
up It was pretty much what the State Department would be doing I guess 
Because we were under their supervision 
[Interruption] 

I was asking you trying to get a little more detail about when you were in 
London with the UN delegation Or the U S delegation I should say 
The U S delegation yes Really we were pretty much limited to our 
associations with each other within the group 

OK So you mean in terms of interacting with staff from other countries 9 
Y es We didn t do too much of that It was more just the State Department 
and our delegation and the delegates being taken care of and whatever they 
needed Some of it—this is when I mentioned the Alger Hiss call—was on a 
Saturday or Sunday It was on a Sunday I think and a press thing was 
supposed to go out or something and he was dubious about it and I was 
trying to check up on it was what had happened 
He talked to you about it and you followed up on it 9 
Yes This was all by the phone because most of his relationship would be 



with the State Department directly I mean he didn t use us for that sort of 
thing very much 
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YATES Right Right 

KILLEA But ours was more to service the delegates and what their needs were And 
again the press part of it was something we had a certain responsibility for 
YATES What does that mean exactly*? 

KILLEA Whatever the delegates were doing or a position might be taken or discussion 
on Someone spoke on such and such a topic on such an occasion this is 
what they said and so on That kind of thing 
YATES OK Would you type this up or 

KILLEA Sometimes They had press people too but I think the transmission of it 
sometimes was up to us I mean to get it out and so on be sure it was 
delivered 

YATES Now you were there January through March 7 
KILLEA No No That was just about six weeks really seven weeks 
YATES Six weeks Oh OK so fairly short 

KILLEA So we came back in February Sometime toward the end of February I think 
YATES And you said you took a leave from your position 7 
KILLEA Yes 

YATES You were an analyst then 7 

KILLEA Yes In military intelligence G2 Still there 

YATES Now when you came back what transpired then 7 You were mentiomng how 
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with the end of the war of course that impacted your job 
Well coming back was interesting because this was the Queen Mary s last 
voyage as a troopship It was loaded with war bndes and some had babies 
already It was the roughest trip imaginable Well I have the best inner ear 
balance of anybody you can imagine So I was not affected at all But droves 
were The Red Cross recruited me to help in the nursery because there were 
mothers who were down and out [Laughter] 

So the seas were very rough 

Very rough going back Well for part of it not the whole tnp But the first 
couple of days were really rough Again the dining room would be almost 
vacant I would be there eating you know and there were very few other 
people [Laughter] So that was memorable And then we had on the ship 
Yeah that s right there were the two young Scottish officers That was fun 
They were a lot of fun So it was diverting 
How long was that trip 9 How long would it take 9 
It was six days or five days 9 Something like that Five days I think 
Of course any amount of time if you re not feeling good it s relentless 
Yes 

You didn t have that problem 
[Interruption] 

So anyway you returned on the Queen Mary 
Yes Yes 
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and came back to D C Now what transpired in terms of your job 9 
So I stayed on with military intelligence Many of the people there were just 
people who walked mto a uniform they were academicians lawyers all 
kinds of people and they left immediately as soon as they could get out 
Including my husband We were married in May of 46 after the London 
tnp 

So you were engaged when you went over 9 
Yes 

And where did you get married 9 
In San Antonio 
Oh you did 9 

My sister took care of all the arrangements It was very nice I got there just 
a week before or something like that or a few days before 
Your sister then was living back in San Antonio 9 

Her husband was in China so He was a pilot with the Flying Tigers or 
whatever you called those So she arranged it So I stayed on with G 2 

Then m I think it was 47—early 47 end of 46—came the bright idea 
of a central intelligence agency Rather than each of the services having then- 
own intelligence unit we ought to have something centralized The idea 
being efficiency Well all they did was to set up another one I mean G 2 
kept theirs and the naval intelligence kept theirs and the State Department 
Oh I see The CIA became a separate intelligence agency 
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KILLEA So yes But actually it did take over what was left of OSS [Office of 

Strategic Services] which was both field operations and analytical stuff 
Then I joined them in Jack had gone with his colonel his boss to the 
State Department to set up their intelligence unit because they didnt really 
have anything like that So he left I guess not too long after we were 
mamed and went to the State Department to set up their intelligence 
organization Then his boss went on back to Cravath Swaine and Moore m 
New York the law firm he was with but Jack stayed on there Then he was 
tapped to come help set up the Central Intelligence Agency So he then went 
with It was an admiral who was the first head of it [Sidney W Souers] 
See what they were doing they were drawing on the three services The air 
force wasn t separate at that time it was still part of the army I guess I don t 
know when it was set up separately After World War II 

YATES Right Right 

KILLEA So anyway there were the services and the State Department He was the 
State Department representative to this organizational group Then as CIA 
started building up a bit it looked like a good opportunity there to work I 
think by then Jack had gone back to the State Department I don t think he 
was still there because he was just there during the organizational period to 
help them get set up And so I had a chance to go and do somethmg very 
similar to what I was doing m terms of analytical work in the CIA Again 
Western Europe So in the spring of 48 I must have gone over to CIA 
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OK I know the CIA was formed in 47 Right 9 

'Forty seven Yes So they began to hire their own people See at first it was 
just contributed from each one of the services Then they started hiring their 
own people So I was pretty much m on the ground floor there Not 
realizing it but I was Then they started building up That for me 
professionally was good because I was able to move on up the ladder a bit 
being there on the ground floor So actually at one point— which was 
something that was touted in the campaign materials too—I was the highest 
paid woman in the intelligence business Well that was true but there 
weren t very many women and it wasn t that my pay was so high but there 
wasn't much competition [Laughter] 

Obviously job opportunities opened for women dunng the war but now were 
talking about after the war How many women contmued or did you see 
come into intelligence at that point 9 

Some but not a whole lot For instance when I became a supervisor myself 
m CIA I had a couple of young women and a couple of young men under me 
and then moved on from there The women I had been with all left to get 
married All three of them They left Washington they married people who 
were from someplace else One went back to Florida the other to New York 
and the other I don t know where she went but her husband was still in the 
service And it s interesting that two of them One of them I ve kept up 

with pretty well and lives m Richmond Virginia now and the other two only 
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sporadically—you know the ones I had lived with But anyway they went on 
their way So of course by then I was mamed so I wasn t living with the 
girls m Georgetown We bought a house right away No we had an 
apartment for about a couple of years and then we moved 
Where did you live 9 

The first one was a penthouse apartment This was real hot stuff you know 
like the eighth floor or something a big penthouse at that point on Sixteenth 
Street It was right across from the old Roosevelt Hotel which I don t think 
is there anymore It was you know And on down the embassies started 
as you got toward more of the center of Washington So we were really very 
close to downtown We went through the phases of setting up housekeeping 
and then after a couple of years bought a house within the district but in 
northwest Washington So that was working fine But the job was very 
much It began focusing on the Cold War 
I was going to ask you how did your responsibilities change 9 
By 48 it was very much 
Because you said your area was Western Europe 
Yes Yes 

And what did that mean 9 What were you doing 9 

Well I then became an area specialist The Netherlands and Belgium was 
my specialty at that point So it was doing the same sort of thing I mean we 
didn t have as I recall the intercepted messages as part of Maybe we 
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were receiving those in some form I don t remember now But it was more 
what was happemng politically economically relationships within Europe 
with Russia you know so on and so forth the development of the 
Communist parties and so on It was a real preoccupation with this 

In fact by the time I left in 56 I guess it was—I was there eight years 
yeah—it was really a complete absorption of that sort of thing with Russia 
and what they were they doing next And what were they doing in that 
country 9 And what were their spying capabilities and what were they getting 
that we didn t want them to have 9 And so on and so forth It was really a 
very negative kind of thing you know 
What did you think of that focus at the time 9 

At the time I assumed it was a real threat I don t know whether it was at that 
point I think maybe it was certainly more threatening than it became later 
when we were completely absorbed in it But it was a question really of the 
stability of the governments and the economic development of the 
governments One thing I got involved in while I was still m military 
intelligence as after the war I stayed on was working with an analyst m the 
State Department and somebody else—I can t remember who else—on the 
effect of the loss of Indonesia Indonesia wasn t independent yet from the 
Netherlands So we got together I wrote a report on this—an analysis—and 
my conclusion was that the Netherlands would get along all right without it 
In other words the Dutch were saying You can t let Indonesia be 
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independent We can't live without them You know "This is our 
lifeblood so on and so forth as any colomal power would That was sort of 
interesting because we were Whether or not it made any difference from 
the intelligence point of view the conclusion was that the Netherlands would 
get along without Indonesia and not about what would happen in Indonesia 
because that was outside of my purview So that was sort of the 
preoccupation during that early period 

Then as I moved to CIA it became very much the Communist 
menace There were some people who could talk about nothing else but 
actually what we had to look at was stability the economic development and 
then Oh what I did in 48 was I briefed the head of the Marshall Plan 
office 

I was going to ask you about that 

He was the president of a university m New York [University of Rochester] 

who came around to be briefed about the Netherlands He was gomg to head 

up the office there 

Now what was his name 7 

Alan Valentine 

OK 

So then he asked me if I d like to go with him to help him set up the office 
Now explain to me what was he doing 7 

I was briefing him on the Netherlands and the situation there and the political 
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situation and economic situation You know because he was going over to 
help them with the Marshall Plan 

YATES I was gomg to say what was his position 9 

KILLEA His position was head of the whatever they called it the [Netherlands 
Mission of the] ECA or something Economic 

YATES Economic Cooperation Administration 9 

KILLEA Yes Yes 

YATES I have it from your resume 

KILLEA Yes Which was you know [Harry S] Truman s effort to get [George 
C ] Marshall was the architect really of it but it was President Truman 
who 

YATES So you briefed him and then he asked you 

KILLEA I bnefed him so then he said Well could you come over Would it be 

possible to get leave to come 9 *' I checked and they felt that was fine It was 
a little more bureaucratic than the earlier one when I went to London but it 
was kind of the same sort of thing I agreed to go for two months So it was 
November I left in 

YATES I have November to February 9 

KILLEA Yes I went in November and was there during most of November 

December and most of January So it was about three months I came back 
in February 


YATES This is ’48 to '49 9 
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I came back m early February 

What was involved m what you were doing there? 

Well that was interesting because you see I didnt really have a fixed 
assignment So I didn t do a whole lot I felt just from the viewpoint of what 
I contributed it wasnt great But of course I enjoyed it thoroughly It was a 
great experience for me dealing with the Netherlands to be there I d been 
working on my Dutch a bit so I spoke a little bit of Dutch not much I d 
never had German I d only had Spanish and French But it was Again 
sort of the party time thing was heavy [Laughter] 

Socializing? 

Yes And the lack of interest m where you are and what s there has just 
always amazed me So I d go off on my own 
You re talking about your fellow Americans? 

Yes Yes A wonderful woman whose father was I think the head EC A guy 
in Denmark—and her mother was there—so I went with her at Christmas to 
Denmark I stayed with them for Christmas We were just there about two 
days I guess But that was a nice little bonus you know Then she and I 
drove to Pans No we went to Brussels It was later that I went to Pans by 
myself You see I just had to find out what was going on 1 
It sounds wonderful 

Yes But it was hard to This kind of groupie thing I ve never been much 
for [Laughter] I mean if you want to do something you go ahead and do it 
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you know So it was great for me personally but I'm not sure how much I 
contributed As they were getting set up I met a lot of the Dutch officials 

involved and that was very helpful One of our forays on a Saturday or 
Sunday was to the coast to someplace where they had wonderful oysters We 
ate all the oysters we could Because they were still under very strict 
ratiomng The Dutch were hard hit you know 
Now where were you located 7 
We were in the Hague 
OK You were 
Yes 

And so they were still obviously I mean you were there as part of the 
reconstruction plan 

Yes So there was very little meat and some fish There again now the 
Indonesian restaurants were just great because you d get all kinds of exotic 
things 

That s fascmating I just hadn t thought about that aspect of it 

And I like spicy things anyway So the cumes would be wonderful and all of 

this compared to what the Dutch were able to offer from their menus 

[Laughter] 

Right 

So that was an adventure going down and eating a couple of dozen oysters 
you know [Laughter] I wasn t that great a fan but they tasted so good 
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because they were nght there fresh out and we didn t have many treats as 
such 

Roughly how many people were you working with while you were there*? 
People kept coming in you see People kept coming in because this was 
just People were being hired 
Like you you mean temporarily 1 ? 

Yes And mine was really the economic political scene and what was going 
on So I was trying to keep track of what was happening from the viewpoint 
of my ability to evaluate what was happening m that sense and maybe was a 
little bit useful that way But really m setting up the office they had an 
administrative head and they were doing that Certainly that wasn t 
something for me to get involved m Id see some of the correspondence and 
I d make a suggestion or something and the telegrams going back and forth 
to the State Department and so on Because this was still centered m the 
State Department at that point 
OK 

And so there were—starting out—about six people I guess And then it 
grew By the time I left there were at least probably twelve Something like 
that They were busy getting people there and getting underway Then they 
began to get more experts economic experts and people who could really 
help the reconstruction work 
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The Dutch were very very pragmatic They knew what they wanted 
You know we wanted to be sort of patronizing I guess And none of that 
They were very grateful but they knew what they wanted to do and how they 
wanted to do it And they weren t that amenable to what might turn out to 
be 

[End Tape 2 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

YATES You were talking about the Dutch response to the office 

KILLEA Yes The people they had were very competent people They d been through 
some pretty rough times I mean this was just two years after the end of the 
war There was a lot to do dikes to be repaired and whole lot of heavy 
infrastructure things as well as just food and clothing and getting people on 
their feet 

YATES So what direct contact did you have or what interaction did you have with the 
Dutch then m terms of your activities'? 

KILLEA Well it was more at meetings It was such a small group that I had the 
advantage of being again on kind of the ground floor if you will So I 
would attend a lot of the meetings and it was all m English The Dutch 
all Of course they have English required in their schools a required 
language so they all spoke English That was it m a professional sense 
Then we d get together They d have a dinner and we d have a dinner and that 
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sort of thing It was pretty informal And Valentine was a very hearty 
friendly kind of person He was bright and so on But as a university 
professor or president he did come from a different world It wasn t the 
governmental world 

So when he got involved in this his position was as a university president 9 
Yes 

And then he did this for a while 9 

Yes And he was appointed just picked to do this because they didn t have 
the professional people m die State Department to fill all these This was 
something else This was a whole new project How long did it go on 9 Four 
or five years at least I guess 

Now would an office like this be set up m every allied country or country 
impacted by the war 9 

Yes Yes It was in the embassy I don t know whether they stayed m the 

embassy all the time As they got bigger they may have had to move out to 

other quarters or something But at that point it was m the embassy 

So your time there ended in early February 9 

Yes I was there about just three months a bare three months 

And then you returned back to the CIA 9 

Back to the CIA Yes 

Well I know we just started this tape but I know you need to get going 
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shortly So why don t we stop at this point and then we can pick on up after 
that 

KILLEA OK 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 
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[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

YATES Good morning 
KILLEA Good morning 

YATES When we left off last time we were talking about when you were in the 
Netherlands and that you returned from workmg on that That was early 
1949 And I did just really briefly want to ask you a little bit about your 
husband [John Jack Killea] and what he was doing what his background 
was 

KILLEA OK 
YATES Go ahead 

KILLE A Well he was from upstate New York so it was quite a distance from Texas 
From a small town in upstate New York He went to Niagara Falls for his 
first year of college [Niagara University] and couldn’t stand the cold 
[Laughter] So then he moved south He had a friend who was at the 
University of South Carolina So he went to the University of South 
Carolina got his B A m journalism and had worked at the local newspaper 
At the university he of course worked on various projects—writing and so 
on But then he went to Washington D C from there This was when the 
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Depression directed Various agencies were being set up and so on 
Thirty six or something was when he graduated 

So he joined in several of the projects—WPA [Works Progress 
Administration]—m an office in an executive position And then several 
others—I don t know He was I think in the Labor Department because 
there was a lot of emphasis of course on creating jobs and so on So while 
he was doing that he went to law school at night at George Washington 
University He never practiced law but he got his certificate to practice or 
whatever it is 

Oh passing the bar [examination] 9 

Yes For the District of Columbia as well as the U S Supreme Court So he 
got all of these but he didnt really ever get into practicing law much He had 
it as handy background—it is handy training to have—but he really wasn t 
that excited about being a full time lawyer 

So at the outbreak of World War II he tried to enlist apply for And 
he was turned down because of supposedly a heart problem He then 
persisted and then finally went back and they finally said 'Well really 
whatever that test was wasn t right So he got in kind of late into the 
military and just went right into intelligence work 
OK So he never went overseas per se 9 
No he spent his time m the Pentagon 

OK Well I remember you mentioned that he went to work m the State 
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Department also? Is that correct? 

At the end of the war his boss [Alfred McCormack] in the military—m G 
2—was an attorney from Cravath Swaine and Moore in New York He 
went to the State Department to help them with their set up of their 
intelligence background thing Because they have one also which again 
provides services in terms of background reports and so on for policy people 
And so he went with him to help set that up It was there but it wasn t very 
active Then his boss went on back to New York Jack then stayed with the 
State Department intelligence organization—it still exists today—and was 
assigned Then CIA was conceived as an idea And I guess it 
was—whether it was executive order or what set it up—but he was then 
assigned There was a representative from each of the intelligence 
agencies of the various armed forces as well as the State Department 
So your husband was a representative? 

He represented the State Department He was actually the only one from the 
State Department And then it started out to be simply a kind of central 
point for people to report in to But it very quickly became its own entity as 
you well know [Laughter] Because actually what they did—the CIA 
inherited what was left of OSS [Office of Strategic Services] and so that was 
kind of the basis for the personnel who were there And then I had stayed on 
at G 2 Most of the people in the military—m uniform—departed and so 
they needed some backup there But then I went over to CIA—Jack had gone 
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on back to the State Department—at that point in 
I think you said it was 48 
Forty eight yes 

Well when you returned you said you took a leave and went over to the 
Netherlands and was there I think about two months You said late 48 
early 49 So when you returned in early 49 what did your work consist of at 
that point 9 

Somewhere along there I became the head of a unit pnmanly working on the 
low countries as part of Western Europe But I became a division head and 
had three or four people—professionals and some clerical help—working 
with me 

OK I know you mentioned this before that with the Cold War your work 
changed from when you began in military intelligence although—as you 
said—you continued to focus on Western Europe And I was wondering if 
you could give an example or just briefly describe—from the very beginning 
until maybe the point you ended—how your work changed 
I think the big change was the end of World War II of course And although 
I stayed on in military intelligence because it wasn t disbanded at the end of 
World War II it was reduced considerably m size And the change was 
really when the adversary internationally became Russia The realization of 
this was a little slow coming I guess And then it built up into—m many 
cases—kind of almost a phobia And of course their infiltration and their 
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spies and so on in the U S contributed to that because certainly they were 
doing that But we never knew what the extent of it was I'm just thinking 
about not so much—partly about—intelligence but generally as a nation we 
became very 

Sure when you think of [Joseph R ] Joe McCarthy and 

Yes Yes Well and that was a real tragic I guess somebody else has 

wntten a new book about him as a matter of fact 

Oh really? 

Yes But he was vicious And there were people that we knew who were no 
more Communist or even left leaning who were ensnarled in that and had to 
testify and were accused Or at least they were put m a light of suspicion 
just because they were called up to testify and so on 

The change was really from the very close association primarily with 
the British—which of course we also found out later was infiltrated And I 
met several of the British people who later defected 
Oh really? 

Yes I didn t have a lot to do with them directly but it would be a large 
meeting or something It s interesting to read about them later 
Well one other thing I noticed about the CIA that especially dunng that 
period you were there there was a change m leadership There was a lot of 
[change in leadership]—it looks like—in terms of establishing the office 
And I was wondering if that had any impact on you or what your 
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observations were about that 

There were some internal changes so that we were absorbing and were 
absorbed by—I mean it was a combination—the OSS remnants Of course 
they were very much proactive I mean we were really doing analysis at that 
point so there was an effort to combme the two functions which wasn t easy 
And there were a lot of personalities involved and so on and so forth But it 
was a time when the development of CIA seemed very positive you know I 
think later—long after I was gone—it became pretty top heavy and 
In terms of management 9 

Well it became bureaucratic—much too bureaucratic to be flexible enough to 
stay ahead of what was happemng 
I see 

And I think it became more of reporting what had already happened rather 
than trying to look ahead and see what was happening There was a caution 
that came into it I think with the bureaucracy 
You re talking about after you were there 9 

While I was there it was still pretty I was there until 56 Yes Sol 
began to see that you know 
Before you left 9 

But I wasn t quite aware of it until I got out I mean I was analyzing what 
the change was But let me put it this way it was a lot more fun initially 
[Laughter] than it was toward the end when it became pretty bureaucratic 
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OK Well I know you mentioned that as a supervisor you had several 

women working for you 9 Is that correct 9 

Yes 

And I was just wondenng again—kind of a summary look How did the 
number of women working there compare to men over the time you were 
there 9 

There weren t very many And there were none in supervising positions 
really 

That was my next question 

So even though I had a pretty small office—my responsibilities didn t cover 
enormous amounts of people or anything—it was kind of unusual m that 
sense I was very often most of the time the only woman m a meetmg that 
involved the various branch heads and so on 

Did you feel there was any discrimination with you being the only woman 
there or did you notice any different treatment 9 

No I didn’t have enough sensitivity to the whole gender thing to reahze that 
there was—at that point [Laughter] I was just busy trying to do a good job 
and get myself going up the ladder if you will a bit 
Well it sounds like you were able to go up the ladder 

Yes And at one point—which I used as a thing somewhere along the line—I 
was the highest paid [female] intelligence officer 
Right I saw that m some of your campaign literature 
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But that was still relative because there were so few women there 
What was your title when you left 7 
I can t even remember now 

OK Because I know in your vitae you ve got analyst But it sounds like it 
must have changed 

Yes One thing I did—and this was Jack s advice—CIA was not subject to 
any civil service rules But it was his view that [there was] no telling what I 
wanted to do in the future and I should parallel my advancement m CIA with 
moving along in the civil service thing m terms of taking exams or submitting 
requests for a higher position and so on—though I didn t need it But it was 
sort of a mce cushion in case I did 
Right m case you wanted to move laterally 

So I can't remember now what it was but I did get a higher designation m 
that sense 

I know you mentioned you left the CIA in 1956 So why did you leave then 7 
What was happening 7 

Well Jack had moved laterally into the Foreign Service from the State 
Department And this was a period There was something called the 
Wnston committee 
Wnston 7 

[Walter B ] Wnston They took up the problem of What are we going to do 
about U S representation throughout the world 7 " Because there were all 
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these new countries and so on—former colonies primarily I ve missed my 
train of thought here 

I was asking you why you left and you were talking about that your husband 
moved 

Oh yes So this committee came up with the recommendation that you ve 
got to bring in people from the State Department and very quickly so you 
can meet your international obligations So they then opened up the Foreign 
Service to those m the State Department who were qualified and wanted to 
move into more or less the same rank and level as they had So Jack decided 
to do this and I was all for it 

And in the meantime we had adopted one child m 56 And the reason 
I left CIA was because we adopted this baby and I just assumed I should be 
home That was still the era when you didn t necessarily try to mix home and 
office and so on—and career So I quit the summer of '56 and I stayed at 
home And then we adopted a second one in 57 
I see 

So that did keep me at home 
And busy 

Yes [Laughter] And then Jack then got this offer to join the Foreign 
Service and we decided to do it That was in 58 

I have that you were in Monterrey from 57 to 68 9 Does that sound right 9 
Yes Oh that s right He joined the Foreign Service earlier His position was 
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one of the assistants to the assistant secretary for Latin America [Affairs] He 
traveled to most of the posts m Latin America So he had about two years at 
least of that and I was at home in Washington 
Taking care of your two children'? 

Yes Sol didn t do that part of the traveling And then when that assignment 
was up he was assigned to Monterrey Mexico as consul general That was 
then 57 

OK Why did he want to shift into that position 7 

Well it sounded like it was interesting and an opportunity to explore different 
things and learn about different people and so on and so forth I think it was 
more just as a change of pace And he felt I think that he had sort of done 
his bit m the intelligence thing So when he moved into the Foreign Service 
his first assignment was actually m the State Department as assistant to the 
assistant secretary for Latm American Affairs 
I see OK So it sounds like then m 1957 you actually moved to 
Monterrey 7 

And he had to leave ahead of time—January February—to go to the post 
because it was vacant and they wanted to get him down there And I hadn t 
fimshed with the papers and the adoption of the second child so I stayed 
behind and he went on 

For the record what are the names of your two children 7 

Paul [Killea] is the older and John William [Killea] whom we call "Jay 1 is 
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the younger Two boys Then I went and joined him in Monterrey And we 
had a time finding a house because m Mexico—and the same thing happened 
when we went to Tijuana—there just isnt rental property unless somebody 
dies [Laughter] or something drastic happens 
There s just nothing available 9 

People build for their own homes and that s all There s more speculation 
now—much more so—in Tijuana particularly And for Mexicans as well as 
Americans who want to live down there 

We stayed in a motel about four months I guess looking for a place 
And both of them still m diapers so it was not a pleasant sojourn We were 
anxious to get m some place So actually it was the Pan American Union 
which was Pan American Club or something I forget what it was called 
Which was a group of women They had sort of a social club but I guess 
they did cross border things a little bit But it was really more for the people 
m the area And they had a club m Monterrey They invited me and I spoke 
to them I think So anyway there was a notonous—before we arrived—m 
the sense of messy divorce in this prominent family It was a son in this 
prominent family and the mother was part of the Pan American Union 
group 
Oh I see 

And so Jack said 'Why don t you [Laughter] He s wonderful at 


coming up with ideas Why don t you ask her to take you out to the house 
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Because nobody was there They were reluctant to do anything about it 
because they didn t need the money and they didn t really want to face up to 
the decision on what to do with it So we went out and looked at it And 
there was the Pope s thing blessmg the mamage [Laughter] and so on and so 
forth [Laughter] And so she said Well what this house needs it needs a 
family to make it a home " So we had our house But it had water shortage 
problems and it was a huge piece of property to take care of So a lot of it we 
just had to leave without watering it because we didn t have the water We 
needed it for the household In fact we would sometimes have to get water 
brought m 
[Interruption] 

So you were saying water was a problem 7 
Yes but it was a problem for everybody 
Right Sure sure 
[Laughter] It wasn t just us 

Now what were your husband s main responsibilities there then 7 
Well as a consul general he had a pretty large part of northern Mexico down 
to San Luis Potosi and over the Tamaulipas It was a big area that went as far 
as Sonora—I don t think it included part of Sonora That part of Mexico of 
course there were not very many big cities And his job as a consul general 
was to take care of the Americans who needed support in any way Mexicans 
who wanted visas for the U S and so on and so forth That was the legal 
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technical part of it 

But he saw his job in a much broader sense so we got very much 
involved in the community He joined the Rotary Club and the Rotanans 
were very active there In fact the doctor who became one of his best friends 
was years later the international president of Rotary So this was an active 
group and theyjoined m with us to do various projects For instance we did 
some fund raising with them and took on the pediatric ward of the chanty 
hospital as a project And I started up a hospital volunteer group getting a 
few Mexican women as well as Amencans involved There were a lot of 
Amencans in Monterrey 
Oh really? 

In fact our first expenence was going to a Saturday night party which I 
guess they had frequently among the Amencans It was all Amencans you 
know And we amved at 7 00 when it was the appointed hour And we 
didn t have dinner until about 10 30 
Oh my gosh 

And so we learned after that 
To eat something 

[Laughter] Or just come a lot later—whatever In fact we tapered off on it a 
lot because it was really so insular Now the interesting part is that [Robert] 
Bob Moms—who is on the Board of the International Community 


Foundation now—was there as a mimng engineer 
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Oh really 7 

And I remember him vaguely But he and his wife didn t participate 
much 

In these parties 7 

in the parties They had another circle you know with more Mexicans in 
it and so on Anyway the Americans The thing that got me was when 
they always planned very carefully—Thanksgiving was a big 
thing—Thanksgiving dinner And if you didn t have the right kind of 
cranberries if you didn t have the right kind of dressing this was a crisis 
This was just too much for me [Laughter] 

So they were trying to recreate what they had m the United States 7 
Well it reminded me of the British colonials you know who did the same 
thing Once you get out of the country those things—the symbols—become 
very important I guess 

We did a lot of things with the Mexicans I began studying Spanish 
seriously I had a tutor who was the wife of the rector of the university 
there—the Monterrey Technical Institute [Instituto Tecnologico Y De 
Estudios Supenores De Monterrey] which is now world famous really She 
[Laura Garcia Roel] was completely bilingual and became a very good 
friend I finally broke the barrier of worrying about whether I was supposed 
to be using the subjunctive or the whatever because I just wanted to talk to 
her and I had to speak m Spamsh 
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Later on she had a women s book club which is not considered typical 
of Mexico I guess But maybe eight or ten women I guess and I were 
invited to join that So everything was m Spanish but they would read all 
kinds of books whether it was m English or French or whatever And I 
stuck to the Mexican novels which was very good because that s the genre 
that s really outstanding in modem Mexican literature 
YATES Well what official duties did you have to carry out as the spouse 7 
KILLEA We did a lot of entertaining once we got settled m a little bit They had left 
some of the furniture there thank goodness because we didn t have enough 
to fill this big house [Laughter] We d go to official functions We were 
invited to a lot of Mexican events 

The first time—I had just arrived the day before—there was a Saturday 
evemng party which a Mexican family was putting on They had a large 
group coming And I was invited of course and this was my first 
appearance In Monterrey it cools off very mcely in the evemng So 
everybody would entertain outside dunng the summer because it s very hot 
during the day But it cools off nicely So they had a big buffet and so on 
They said Well it's time to go So I went and started They insisted I head 
the line and I did And I went and filled my plate and sat down And all the 
other wives filled their plate and gave it to their husbands and came back and 
filled their own [Laughter] So I finally succumbed and did the same thing 
because it was just you know no way of fighting that one And then I made 
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a lot of my friends mad when we got back to the States because I had this 
habit of feeding Jack [Laughter] 

But I made some good friends And Jack had a great sense of what was 
appropriate—not in a Foreign Service sense but in a political sense This 
was where his advice to me as a politician was very helpful But we got an 
invitation to a wedding of a so called adopted child of one of the major 
families there The woman was a great philanthropist and had a lot of 
chanties and so on And so we went to the wedding the church and then 
went to this very humble house And here was this baked dirt yard and chairs 
all around the penmeter with these women in their fur coats and so on This 
was the way the two levels of society there related And so we went to that 
and we went to the weddmg And that just really meant we were accepted by 
the Mexican upper class people because we had done what they were doing 
without any effort to be patronizing or anything It was just we were invited 
so we went But that evidently impressed them that we had sense enough to 
go [Laughter] That was Jack s sensibility on these things So anyway we 
had some very good friends there One of this woman s adopted sons worked 
in our house for us for a while and helped us out with some things He wasn't 
very good but we kept him on anyway 

It sounds like you were able to cross over more and integrate yourself 
Yes Yes 

Now I saw in your vitae it said you were a book reviewer during part of the 
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time you were there too 
Yes 

part time for the U S Information Agency What was that? 

That was with the USIA libraries m various countries So while I was still m 
Washington I started this Someone asked a friend of ours—I think he did 
some book reviewing too—that they really needed some help would I be 
interested I said Well if it s Latin America particularly related to political 
and economic things m Latin America that would be fine So that was 
really what I did was review books And part of the emphasis which I didn t 
realize at first was to weed out communist leamng things This was 
something that—from the congressional point of view—was supposed to be 
done I didn t know it so I didn t weed out [Laughter] 

I was going to say how would you know to weed out unless you got a 
directive? 

No But then the word came along that that was But I never womed 
about that because if something was useful to read to be put in the library as 
representing what we thought was important literature whether or not it was 
completely See the propaganda side of this was to make us look as good 
as possible through the USIA libraries and not give any particular attention to 
the Communists or Russia and so on and so forth So that was part of the 
purpose which I didn t realize 


But it was interesting because it broadened my scope on some of Latin 
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America South America I didn t have a whole lot of background on and it 

was very useful to have some rather serious books to read 

You 11 have to tell me about the timing but you went back to school right 7 

Yes 

You decided to receive a graduate degree What were the circumstances 9 
Well having gotten my Spanish up to the point where I was really probably 
bilingual—even sort of changed my personality when I went into Spanish 
you know [Laughter] And so I didn t want to lose that And when we came 
to Tijuana 

Now when was that 9 

We went back to Washington and we were there about six or seven months 
Then we were reassigned and back to Mexico which amazed us because we 
had figured that was it But somebody had been ill or something and there 
was the vacancy in Baja California so they assigned Jack there So we were 
coming back to Mexico 

We bought another house in Washington and we considered that home 
base We had one—it was rented to somebody at the British embassy for 
their economic councillors which was a very steady income We didn t want 
to interrupt that so we bought another small house for our stay But we were 
out again 

So we put the boys They d been in Monterrey and they had started 
school m Washington but that was interrupted because we came to Tijuana 
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So they d only been m school a few months—one was first grade and one was 
kindergarten And so we put them m a Mexican school thinking Well this is 
good We re back in Mexico And they were bilingual But it didn t work 
very well The first grader particularly—he was m a classroom m a private 
school with a nun with sixty boys And he was toward the back of the room 
you know It was clearly not workmg So that was—we got there m 
November—just at the end of the year So they went m and then at the 
Christmas break we decided tins isn t going to work So we started looking 
Now what year was this 9 
This was 62 

OK I m sorry to interrupt 

So we came at the end of 62 Actually 63 was really when we got started 
because we were getting settled m So we looked around If they had gone to 
a public school in the States they d have to pay the tuition anyway because 
they were out of the country 
Oh I see 

And so we just said Well we might as well put them in a private school 
where they have smaller classes and so on So that s when they ended up m 
Francis Parker School which is here in town [San Diego California] which 
was one of several good pnvate schools And so I drove them up every day 
And Jack just said—again with his way of suggesting things that turn out to 
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be very fruitful— Why don t you instead of driving back every day go back 
to school yourself and take a course or something and not have to come back 
every day 9 

Of course I still had duties m Tijuana and things to go to but not eveiy 
day And Tijuana was so different from Monterrey because it s not a real 
community in the sense that Monterrey was In other words people are 
going up here and around It wasn t the kind of cohesive community that you 
had there because a lot of the people—even the Mexicans—were relatively 
new arrivals—some of them—and so on 
Oh I see 

So it was quite a different atmosphere A little bit like southern California in 

that sense you know 

Right a little more disjointed 

What would happen is that well established families m other parts of Mexico 
would send the second third or fourth son out to make his fortune because 
maybe the family business was already being run by the first and second son 
Or you know that sort of thing So a lot of people who came out who had a 
good education and financial backing were establishing themselves in 
Tijuana in Baja California So it was interesting 
So you went back to school 9 

So I went back to school because it seemed like a good idea and m fear and 
trembling—because I had been out of school twenty years But it wasn't as 
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though I hadn t kept up one way or another which I didn t fully appreciate 
with my interest in work in the intelligence business and the book reviews 
and so on So I really kept up pretty well But it was difficult 

So I went to USD [University of San Diego] which was close by and 
they would take me And I didn t have to take the entrance exams for 
graduate school until They said Come on and get started So I had to 
study algebra again and try to pass the math exam [Laughter] which I finally 
did 

So for the GRE [graduate record examination] you re talking about 9 
Yes Yes Uh huh 

But you were able to start your course work 9 

Yes so they let me start They had a relatively little graduate school at that 
point so it was pretty much individual attention 
OK 

So that worked out well I got a master’s in 66 I think it was 63 to 66 I 
went It was about two and a half years really I was m school there 
And now what was your M A m—what was the formal discipline 9 
It was in Latin American history Then I did my master s thesis on the 
political history of San Diego Because one of the professors was an expert 
in this field was very helpful to me and so that seemed Again I d had an 
interest m that sort of thing when I was in San Antonio when you had the 
Spanish Mexican penod It was a different time frame and so on but it 
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was 

But it sounds like an extension of what you were interested in 

it was really what I was interested m anyway So it really worked very 
well 

So then you decided to go on for a Ph D 9 
Well I finished that 
The M A 9 

The M A And then I started checking UCSD [University of California San 
Diego] Actually there were two people I knew who were taking turns being 
chancellor at that point because they were going through a period of 
organization and so on 

Right because the campus was new m the sixties 
Right I happened to know both of the chancellors—one of them was a 
historian [John S Galbraith] and the other one was [Herbert F ] Herb York 
who s a physicist But he was very interested in Baja California We had him 
around the house and so on for various functions 

So anyway I just asked them if there was something I could do The 
history department wasn t open yet for graduate work They just were getting 
their undergraduate work so it was going to be a couple of years So I said 
"Is there some way for me to come and get started 9 So I was assigned—this 
was all very informal—to the literature department [Laughter] And I 
became a TA [teaching assistant] for the—what was it called 9 Revelle 
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College had a humanities sequence—a two year sequence 
That you had to take? 

Yes so I did as a TA Part of it was history part of it was literature part of it 
was philosophy And I had to do some scrambling to get caught up 
[Laughter] But I became a TA in that and I then took a couple of courses 
One of the literature courses was on the influence of Arabic on Spanish 
literature during the medieval period—the Middle Ages 
Oh how interesting 

And it was fascinating And I sort of like all the language Of course I d 

been studying language with my studying of Spanish So it wasn t all as 
strange as I felt it was at the time [Laughter] It sort of followed on 
Right 

But it was very mteresting And a wonderful young professor who was 
great And then I was TA for an American history course I can t remember 
what else now And there was a fabulous young msei woman who was a 
Harvard [University] graduate and had spent her young years in one of the 
Japanese camps 
Internment camps? 

Yes internment camps And taught me a lot you know Had me designing 
exams that questioned the students much better than I was able to do In 
other words it was a way of challenging them rather than trying to find out 


what they knew [Laughter] 
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Right 

And it was very interesting so I learned a lot I was enjoying it very much 
And then finally the history for the I think I took a couple of courses on 
the graduate level before they had anybody for Latin America And then they 
got m a professor for Latin America and history who was a Spaniard whose 
specialty was Latin America So he [Guillermo Cespedes del Castillo] was 
my adviser He wasn t there probably the first year and a half or so that I was 
taking other courses So I was having a great time And even before he came 
in the head of the history department was sort of temporary And he s 
[Gabnel Jackson] now long since moved to Europe and is leading quite a 
bohemian life they tell me [Laughter] But he wasn t particularly that way at 
that time I was his research assistant for setting up the library acquisitions 
for primarily Mexico 
Oh that sounds fascinating 

So that was a fabulous education for me For instance he would buy a whole 
collection of some professor m Mexico—well known writer and so on—buy 
up his whole library and this kind of thing So really that was a very good 
introduction to getting into the graduate work 
Right So you finished your Ph D in 1974 Does that sound right? 

Yes 75 I finished up in 74 but I was officially graduated in 75 
OK I know we re sort of Because we re trying to get more into the 


political arena 
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That s OK That s OK And that s good I m glad you re moving along 
But before we move to when you went onto the [San Diego] City Planning 
Commission and then the [San Diego] City Council there are a couple of 
things that I just want to get your observations on You were on the San 
Diego Histone Site Board 9 
Yes 

I have in 69 And then also the San Diego Cultural Hentage Commission 
from 71 to 78 I was wondenng if you could tell me how you got involved 
in each of those 

Before we even moved to San Diego—we knew we were going to—I was 
appomted by the then mayor to the Histone Site Board And he loved to 
be He was Frank Curran who has since died He claimed he could walk 
down the streets of Tijuana and people would say Hi Paco ' [Laughter] 
Hola Como estas 9 He was a labor man You know it was a different era 
for the mayors It was not the professional kind of thing that [Peter B ] Pete 
Wilson brought in and so on and I think has changed nationwide really So 
he was some kind of union leader I think but more just really a pretty down 
to earth character So I got appomted to that They were just getting 
underway They were working on Old Town [San Diego Histone Park] and I 
was appointed to that 
So this is the Histone Site Board 9 

The Histone Site Board And then [San Diego] County came along and they 
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had this property they wanted to And I had gotten involved with the 

preservation groups a little bit I mean that was something I was interested 
m personally And somewhere along the lme— in '75 I think it was—when 
they were celebrating the bicentennial I went to Boston to the meeting 
which was great fun of the National Trust for Histone Preservation 
Oh OK 

Because we had some things here that we were talking about But anyway 
the county was setting up what was an extension really of a part of It 
was nght near Old Town but it was to be the Victonan era more So as old 
houses were bemg condemned to be tom down the role of the Histone Site 
Board We finally got a little bit of power to the extent of delaying some 
of the 

Buildings bemg tom down? 

demolitions to see if there was any way of saving them We couldn t 
force the saving of them but we could delay it a little bit So the county 
then had money from the federal government for preservation At that time 
the federal government was handing out a fair bit of money on this And so 
they thought what they would do is if there was an important historic 
building from the Victonan era that couldn t be saved they would move it to 
this park It was going to be with Victonan houses There was room for oh 
about a dozen houses at least 

And one of the ones they got was the first Jewish synagogue which had 
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then been changed for various Christian groups But it supposedly had a 
ghost and so on and so forth [Laughter] It had a lot of history Finally it 
was the Jewish community that came along 
[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 SideB] 

KILLEA The county ran out of federal money for this and they never did complete the 
park really So it has never been tembly successful 
YATES OK So they weren t able to 

KILLEA To finish it No And so there were only about six houses 
YATES Now where is this located? 

KILLEA This is on Juan Street which is just above Old Town It s almost contiguous 
with it but it s a separate park And there are all kinds of problems that came 
up There was no parking and the Old Town people didn t particularly want 
this competition—as they saw it But it really was a great idea but if they 
had been able to finance the thing through a little more 
YATES So this was when you were on the Cultural Heritage Commission? 

KILLEA This was what the Cultural Heritage Commission was set up to do to screen 
and find the houses and then recommend when they should be saved and so 
on 

YATES I see Now you were on that until 78 So was that the prime activity or 
What else were you involved m? 

KILLEA That was until 78? I don t think so 
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That s what I had down Not that long? 

No Because I was doing Fronteras [de las Califormas] 

From 74 78 
Yes 

OK so I have my dates wrong 

And I think it may have been I saw all those papers I threw away a lot 
of them when I was moving So it did go on a little while longer but it was 
maybe 75 or something like that It wasn t that long 
I may have just wntten it down wrong 

And I may have been wrong too for us But I think it was Fronteras that I 
left m 78 because that was And I think the county commission was 
earlier than that 

I see what you re saying Because I have you with Fronteras from 74 78 So 
how did you get involved in that then next? 

Well this was with the Bicentennial coming up—the U S Bicentennial 
[Interruption] 

You were talking about gomg to Fronteras in 74 how that happened 
Yes Well there was a committee formed to recommend to the city how San 
Diego could use its allocation of federal money Because every community 
practically was given some kind of money for celebrating the Bicentennial 
Oh I see 

And you could do it and have a big party and a lot of fireworks Or you 
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could do it for something that was longer term So we came up with the 
We had on our group one of the well known families here—the Marstons 
And Hamilton ' Ham Marston his family had given ten thousand 
dollars—which was money then it isn t much now—to do a study of San 
Diego by urban planners which the planners called 1 Temporary Paradise 9 " 

So we got somebody from [University of California] Berkeley and 
somebody from MIT [Massachusetts Institute of Technology] They came 
and looked at it and flew over it Their big impression was there were several 
things about San Diego that were important One is the many canyons we 
have which gave it greenery and divided up neighborhoods in a way that 
gave everybody some open space And the other was the proximity to 
Mexico—to Tijuana They couldn't get over the fact of how little interest 
there seemed to be here about this even though it was right there at our 
doorstep 

So with my interest m Mexico of course and having been in Tijuana 
this was logical that I was interested m this But then when it came to the 
Bicentennial Ham Marston was very much influential there So he was the 
mam force to use this study as a way to get the relationship with Mexico 
opened up He felt it was very important 

So they wanted to set up an organization to do this and that turned out 
to be Fronteras And they said Well who are we going to get to run it 9 
And they pointed the finger at me [Laughter] So it was not a high paying 
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job but it interested me greatly That s where my interests lay so that s what 
I took on And then I hadn t quite gotten my dissertation turned in The 
thing that really forced that was that my adviser was going to leave forever 
and go back to Spam so [Laughter] And then this pushing me 

Now the interesting thing was that in that same year Let s see No 
it was later I was with Fronteras and enjoying that thoroughly And I had a 
very small staff of two people I guess and a pretty good board So what we 
did was we set up a few seminars And I worked some with UCSD We got 
a [National Endowment for the] Humamties grant to put on this seminar and 
the materials to be published and so on But it was kmd of a lonely sort of 
thing because there was really very little interest in doing this 
From the community 9 

From the community yes Even the academicians weren t that interested 
you know They looked upon what was worth studying were the national 
relationships between the two countries not this local stuff [Laughter] So 
that changed drastically and now there are all kinds of people studying it of 
course because now the border has become quite an object of great interest 
m all levels I mean in the academic world there s a lot of studying on it 
But anyway that got started So I was there from 74 to 78 I guess 
That s what I have down 

Yes And four years was enough because the question was were we going to 
continue Fronteras Was there enough interest and financial support to 
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continue this because the initial source of money had already been used 
And we did get some funding—some private money and a little bit of 
corporate money—but not much So m 76 there was a vacant seat on the 
city council The councilman had been elected to the [San Diego] County 
Board of Supervisors 
Oh I see 

So he left that seat he was moving up 
Who was that 9 
Jim Bates 
OK 

who later got m big trouble when he was m Congress for fondling some 
of his office staff 

Oh great So you decided to run m 76 9 

There was no running It was an appointment so I applied 

Oh because he left before the election 9 

Yes and so the procedure was that the city council would appoint someone 
The mayor appoints the person 9 

No the city council as a whole would vote on it and appoint the person And 
then the very next election that person would have to run or not as they 
wanted to 
Right right 

So I applied for it And it was still behind closed doors—which changed 
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after that Pete Wilson was happy to have me run He was an 
environmentalist at that time and pretty moderate This was very definitely a 
Democratic district and they didn t want some wild eyed person you know 
[Laughter] So I guess they thought I was acceptable to the Republican 
people—I didn t realize at the time they were going through all this But 
anyway I didn t go out to make enemies of anybody—any party or anything 
like that anyway 

But I didn t get it It was again I say it was closed doors It was 
because a friend of mine was asked "Well who’s Pete Wilson supporting? 
And the woman said Oh he s supporting Lucy Killea Of course you 
know and so on and so forth—she was a friend of mine This person 
couldn t stand Pete He considered himself his rival on the city council Tins 
was a developer [Lee Hubbard] 

Tins was somebody who was on the city council? 

Yes this was a developer And so what they did was they got a Latino 
which made sense That seat was not I mean there was maybe less than 
20 percent Hispanic but it was the most Hispanic district 
This was District Eight do I have that correct? 

Yes And it included San Ysidro at that point so that was certainly a Latmo 
community But as it came up it included all of downtown and a lot of other 
places that had no Latino residents really to speak of 

So anyway I didn t get that And I said Fine You know I was still 
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really involved with Fronteras anyway But I think that started me to 
thinking about it So when the person appointed [Jess Haro]—and this is a 
sad story—became He was accused by the [Umted States] Treasury 

Department of having two sets of books for his business across the 
border—he imported and exported across the border—which was of course 
sort of normal procedure But nevertheless from our point of view—for an 
American citizen—this was not acceptable And so he was eventually 
The charge was a felony charge but it was reduced to a misdemeanor 
Finally he had to go serve maybe six or eight weeks in jail something like 
that And the city charter said that anybody who missed more than a certain 
number of meetings automatically lost the seat So he wasn t pushed out 
because he was in jail but because he had missed meetings [Laughter] 
Interesting Well before you continue let me just ask a couple of questions 
Why—in 1976 when you applied for the seat that was vacant—were you 
interested at that point in doing that? 

Because I had been on the planning commission—and I forget when that was 
I have that you were on the planning commission from May to October of 
78 

Yes thats right 

But you re saying you But in 76 

This was m 76 That s right this was in 76—it was the site board Anyway 
I was involved with the city—m local government 
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Had you been thinking about wanting to serve*? 

No not particularly Not particularly But why not you know there was 
nothing to be lost And I guess I had gotten interested And really Jack is 
the political one m the family you know He saw this as something that I 
might enjoy and a good opportunity He loved the political scene So he 
always encouraged me in all of this because I don t think I would have 
thought of it myself you know I just didn t think of myself as going into 
something like that Really it was more because I had been And I knew 
all the council members 
It sounds like you were out in the community 

Yes And I was on the board of the San Diego Histoncal Society I got 
involved m several other organizations And this just seemed like something 
that would be interesting to try It wasn t a great loss when I didn t make it 
you know 

How well did you know Pete Wilson at that point*? 

From when he came in as mayor [of San Diego] in 71 So he had been there 
And actually my mvolvement on the periphery of the city I met him quite 
often 

Well you made the comment that they were saying that you were Ins 
candidate And I'm just wondering to what extent or what did that really 
mean*? 

What it meant was Years later his assistant told me he took full credit for 
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doing this And I didn t necessarily give him full credit because I mean 
he had something to do with it But he said that really what they were 
looking for was someone that the Republicans wouldn t object to 
OK what you said before 

Yes so that was really their rationale that I was an acceptable Democrat 
But I couldn t ever get elected if I were a Republican This was their 
Reasoning 

reasoning that that seat had to have a Democrat 
OK So you were talking—I interrupted you 
That s all right 

You were talking about the second round then in 1978 when the person that 
had been appointed was m trouble 

Yes I never lined up for the job until he was actually out and it was declared 
vacant Because I thought you know I had had some dealings with him with 
Fronteras and I liked him but he had a real insecurity problem m that he 
We were having a seminar—a big one This was one of our big things We 
had Pete Wilson giving opening talks and so on We had then academicians 
and Mexican officials and all across the board And then so we said Well 
this gentleman could close the session We wanted to bring him into it and 
he seemed interested 

Well when we invited him and then gave him the agenda of what the 
meeting was about and he saw Pete was opemng it And he just had this 
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sense that he should be mayor I think I don t know what it was So he sent 
over two of his staff people as an entourage They presented me with this 
paper demanding that he be allowed to open the conference 

So I dashed on over to his office to talk to him and Oh now 
and so on and so forth So he came around but he was really upset by it So 
I got to know him And then I had to be sure and bring him into things for 
Fronteras because he did know more about Mexico and Tijuana than a lot of 
the other people—and certainly all the other city council members and the 
mayor—because of his business I don t know whether he was bom in 
Mexico—I think he was bom on this side of the border He related to people 
in Tijuana a lot and the business community particularly 

So when he was ousted from this chair—he didn t resign he was 
ousted—I was careful not to indicate any mterest In fact I wasn t really sure 
whether I was But once it became vacant I said OK 111 go ahead and 
apply 

Now in the meantime you had been on the planning commission? 

Yes 

You were a commissioner and you were appointed by Wilson? 

Yes by Wilson 

And just really briefly what was your experience there? How did that fit 
into things? 

It was great because here we were actually in something And this I think 
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in 78 really was what propelled me to really apply then because I had gotten 
a taste of having some influence Because the planning commission really 
did have quite a bit of say of the land use decisions What they 
recommended to the city council was very often accepted you know We 
would brief the city council members and so on That was a feelmg that this 
was somethmg that I enjoyed actually having a role m what was going rather 
than being an observer So that was really a part of it And then I was in 
favor enough with the This time it wasn t the mayor s doing Obviously 
if he had had another candidate he would have been careful to be sure that I 
didntmakeit [Laughter] 

This is for the city council 7 

This is for the city council—the second go And the second go around by 
then it was open to the public—the hearings before the city council 
Why did that change 7 

Because of the climate every place Not just this issue but the whole open 
you know the local government had to be more 
Open as in meetings 7 

Yes And the [Ralph M ] Brown Act I guess and so on and so forth 
Right 

I don t remember when that was but there was just a lot of talk about this at 
this time 

I can t remember I thought the Brown Act was earlier than that 
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I think it may have been But people were beginning to be more aware that 
their elected officials weren t to have secret meetings [Laughter] 

Right I m sure this ties into the post Watergate era 
Yes the whole thing 
I know this was happemng everywhere 

That s right That s right So I went and made my presentation and 
everybody else did And I don t remember how many there were miming for 
the And first go around I don t remember how many votes it was 
until I was elected It was ten or eleven rounds before I got enough votes 
From the beginning I had the mayor s vote and Maureen O Connor s who 
was later mayor She was the only woman on the council at that point—and 
only the second woman they ever had I guess on the council So I was the 
third woman they'd ever had on the council 

But anyway it went on for a bit One of the Democrats was holding 
out for a minority—I think for an African American or something This was 
Leon Williams he was African American But then they finally all came 
around And one of the Republicans was insisting on a Republican and so on 
and so forth And Pete did his business with him I mean the fact that he 
was very clever at getting the votes he needed for anything He was very 
Oh really 9 

Oh yeah Very good at it you know And I don t mean in a secretive way 
necessanly But he just had a little touch of Machiavelh but it was You 
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know 

I was going to say how do you think he was able to do that 9 
Well because he knew about trade offs He knew what people were 
interested in It wasn t anything ever blatant you know that And I had 
very little [in the way of] run ins with him One time later on I did He 
accused me of being political He was the one who was being partisan He 
accused me of being partisan I didn t even know the person that 1 was 
favoring was a Democrat [Laughter] But he knew this very well 
Are you talking about something post city council 9 
Later 

This is when you were m the legislature 9 
No this is later when I was on the city council 
OK OK 

So I went right on And the interesting thing is that there was a 
gentleman—I call him a gentleman advisedly—a man who ran a printing 
press who was in National City He lived m National City and had his 
business there But he objected strenuously to my being That they didn t 
have a Hispanic 
On the council 9 

succeeding the other Hispanic who was ousted So he called for a boycott 
of my office And so there was some boycotting But you know I just knew 
this was a lot of nonsense because I could represent those people better than 
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some Hispamcs Now not in the sense that I was one of them but I knew the 
ropes I could do a lot I think to get things done fairly quickly having been 
involved with the city So I didn t worry too much about it 

But one woman [Rachel Ortiz] who was the mother of Bamo Logan 
and has started up this youth center there and has made it into a fabulous 
project doing all kmds of things for the young people in She s been there 
twenty years m Bamo Logan So she came to my installation 
[Interruption] 

YATES OK we just stopped for a minute And you were talking about being on the 
city council 
KLLLEA Yes 

YATES I can t remember exactly where we were I could go back 
KILLEA The boycott against my office by the Hispamcs 
YATES Oh right right This is when you were being appointed 
KILLEA In those days we called them Chicanos but that term isn't 
YATES Right right Because the seat had been held previously by a Chicano 
KILLEA Yes and they felt because the first mayor of San Diego was a Hispanic and 
there hadn t been one since that they needed to have representation on the 
city council and so on But the man who held it just got earned away with 
the importance of he position because you really don t have a whole lot of 
[Laughter] clout as a city council member you know 


So the upshot of it was that the boycott finally just sort of dissipated I 
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went down to San Ysidro This was—even more so than now—not Chicano 
territory this was Mexican territory in the sense of the older folks 
particularly I'd go to a meeting there and they were delighted that they could 
continue speaking Spanish so this really won me a lot of credibility And 
see they were annexed to the city m a turbulent time—in the fifties I think 
And the city really—San Diego—hadn t paid much attention to them 
They re actually connected to the city by an imaginary line down the middle 
of the San Diego bay because there s no contiguous land connection 
Oh OK 

So there s a real sense of separation And part of their local government m 
San Ysidro is really the school board because they can elect that for their 
school district They re constantly throwing people out and putting them 
back m 

But they really felt the city of San Diego ignored them and they 
resented it and so on and so forth So I had to work veiy hard to try to 
overcome that But again my husband he said You know I shouldn t go 
down there with you Because they were always referring—this was the 
Mexican side—to Senor Consul You know 1 Senor Consul" this and that 
and the other thing And I was his wife not the officeholder you see 
Right 

So he stayed away for about a year and a half [Laughter] or two years from 
all the functions and so on Finally one gentleman one day sort of thought 
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maybe I d shucked him or something you know 1 [Laughter] 

Where was he 9 

Yes So he said Is he ill? Has he been ill? And I said No no Sol 
said 1 You d better come show up again sometime But then he didn t have 
to do it because I d established myself you see 
It was that early period 9 

Yes It was this sensitivity on his part that you know 

Well once you were appointed to the city council how did you acclimate 

yourself to the position or the job 9 

Well the hardest thing was getting good staff And I was partially 
successful Not so successful m others 
Why was it difficult 9 

Because you had a lot of people who thought they ought to be in the job and 
were applying who didn t really necessarily have the equipment you needed 
They may have been interested m politics 
But they didn t have the skills 

but they didn t necessarily have the skills and the kmd of disposition and 
attitude toward the job and themselves Because if you take it because you re 
going to be important [Laughter] then you re m trouble So it took some 
shuffling in that and it took me awhile to get sort of the combination of 
people and so on—and a few problems But that was kind of more of a 
distraction than anything else 
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And since I had been on the planning commission my real interest was 
in the land use planning And I d already had a little bit of an advance on 
that which is not an easy subject to grasp in terms of all the in s and outs of 
the regulations and so on 
YATES Sure 

KILLEA And I never did learn all of those m detail But I really got a good sense of 
when a project was appropriate or whether it should be questioned And 
maybe people are telling me this now because they want to make me feel 
good but really it was kind of that I really tried to judge each case as it stood 
and didn t have any fixed agenda that I had to see whether it was on the 
conservation side or the developers side 

So the people that were intelligent—and they had their lobbyists of 
course—-whom I respected I would listen carefully to what they had to say 
But you had to sort it out And so one of our members [Mike Gotch] was an 
out and out environmentalist who never got anything done in the sense of 
really achieving something and would not cooperate with the others I was 
probably the closest one to him in terms of environmental interests But it 
wasnt either black or white you know In other words when you re dealing 
with urban life you have some trade offs I was always looking for the 
trade offs that would make it a decent project so I didn't enter any camp that 
way So I really through that had some ability to influence people one way 


or another 
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Well now the seat was up for election m 1979 
Yes so Iran 

So you were appointed So you had no qualms about running—you 
wanted to do that"? 

Yeah I liked it and I d left Fronteras as I came on the city council The 
young woman who was working with me took it on and kept it up for about a 
year But its time had passed you know 
Right 

And actually something else did come along—Dialogue and some of the 

other things that are now active Actually the San Diego Dialogue grew out 

of part of my connection with UCSD because we started an interest there in 

the [University of California San Diego] Extension The person I d worked 

with there had been interested m seeing something else happen So really m 

a way there were some roots there that we had started So I felt—at the 

time—I was abandoning ship or something you know But really the time 

had passed and my usefulness was 

So the timmg was right 9 

The timing turned out to be right 

Now what was that first campaign like for you 9 

Oh I just walked everyplace And it was fun again in I didnt learn all 
the things you need to learn later that you ve got to be very focused You 
can do two things you can deal with registered voters and you can also have 
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a registration project But you don t go talk to non voters about voting You 
talk to them about registering [Laughter] You know there s a difference 
You have to have two hsts of people So in 83 with some encouragement 
from the Democrats—I'm jumping to the 

Yes Well I was just wondering what you learned from that first campaign 
Well it was that I really enjoyed the city But then it whetted my appetite I 
guess in terms of I liked the feelmg of being able to accomplish things But I 
wasn t sure that I wanted to be around the city another four years It would 
have been a total of nme years and I thought that sounded a little long to me 
So I didn t know whether to run for the city or not And I had a year to go 
Now you re talking about later right? 

This was after I was elected to the city council and was on for four 
years—total of three years into the new term and one year as an appointed 
person But I enjoyed thoroughly what I was doing It got me much better 
acquainted with San Diego m ways that I hadn t known particularly the 
business community and some of the other parts that I hadn t known so well 
That was enjoyable 

But then as there was the possibility of the [California State] Assembly 
seat opemng up where I was that really interested me from the viewpoint of 
different subjects—broader I mean you get education social services a lot 
of things the city didn t I mean the city had the land use the traffic control 
police and so on and so forth But there was a different set of important 
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issues in the state level so I decided to go ahead and run for the assembly 
This was in 
Eighty two right 9 

Eighty two—if the seat became vacant Well the incumbent Larry 
Kapiloff was being appointed as a judge 
Oh right 

A behind the scenes thing that went on and just I wouldn t bother to get 
into those because I heard about it later But because I innocently went on 
my way to do this I didn't realize that they were trying to get this guy out by 
dangling 

Oh the judgeship 9 

the judgeship m front of him 
Why did they want him out 9 

This was partly [Willie L Brown Jr] who was by then 

This was kind of an erratic person who was again an idealistic 
environmentalist but didn t get much done I mean he did a few things that 
were worthwhile but he wasn t particularly effective But he was offered this 
judgeship and was insisting on being appointed to the appellate court 
[California State Court of Appeals] Well he didn t have the legal expenence 
or anything else for that So he finally was appointed to the [San Diego 
County] Superior Court—that was the best they could do for him So he 
waited until the last day of declaring your candidacy 
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YATES Before you could declare? 

KILLEA You see actually if the incumbent declares he s not running again then you 
have an extended period to file—to register—as a candidate But because he 
waited until the last day it left very little time you see There s a law there 
that 

YATES About how much time? 

KILLEA Yes If the seat is vacant then you have a very definite deadline for all the 
candidates But if the incumbent declares at that last minute that he s not 
running—or she s not running—then it gives the applicants a little more time 

YATES OK 

KILLEA So they can t be shut out just by the incumbent not making Ins wishes known 
Well he didn t want me in there He wanted a clone And I realized this 
after I felt badly about this because I thought Well what s wrong with 
me? But I realized that I wasn t left wing enough I wasn t dogmatic 
enough I wasnt all the things that he was [Laughter], and he wanted to see 
somebody just like him 

YATES To continue that 

KILLEA Yeah But anyway so I was there at the meeting for his declaration when he 
said he wasn t going to run Sol put my bid in making very clear that if he 
ran again I was withdrawing my candidacy—my papers—because I didnt 
want to run against him But anyway it was sort of an interesting thing And 
that was then the first campaign 
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Now I saw I think in one of the news clippings—and I wanted you to 
comment on it—that it said something about you possibly considering 
running for mayor in 81 9 

That was always brought up No I never really did 
That was a news media generated item 9 

Yes Or people who maybe didn t like who was running and thought maybe 
they might find me more amenable to whatever their positions were 
[Laughter] 

OK Well that was why I wanted to ask Because sometimes 

I never really had any serious intention of running I mean I thought about it 

a little bit but it was never generated by me 

I see That s what I was wondering Because you read these things 

sometimes and you don t know what they really mean 

And why should I say No I don t want to be mayor I mean sort of not at 

the time 

You don t want to cut yourself off completely 
That s nght 

OK So you were talking about the circumstances of running for the 
assembly And this was actually the 78th [Assembly] District nght at that 
point 9 
Yes 

And thats 1982 9 
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KILLEA Yes 

YATES And now before we launch some more into that you were deputy mayor 
right for a year poor to that 9 

KILLEA Yes Now it s become a little more political but that used to be just routine 
Your turn came up depending on when you joined the council 

YATES OK So seniority plays a role 9 

KILLEA Yes Semonty plays a role but it s gotten a little messed up with politics 
since I ve left So that s really what it was 

YATES And then are there any issues you think we should discuss about when you 
were on the city council that you learned or helped you later on when you 
were at the state legislature 9 

KILLEA Well I got interested m waste disposal sewage problems mother words 
some of the things that really can t be handled alone at the local level—I 
mean it s a cooperative thing 

YATES But you were exposed to these issues 

KILLEA Yes and really I was very much 

[Interruption] 

YATES I was asking what issues on the city council particularly stood you m good 
stead 

KILLEA I don t have any flash memory on that at the moment But 

YATES What about the impact of Proposition] 13 ?1 

1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) tax limitation 
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Oh yes That happened just before That was June of 78 
Right it passed 

And it passed And so immediately as I got in the problem was cutting 
parks and all the recreation programs and cutting back on and postponing 
this that and the other thing So it went into a mode of non maintenance and 
so on and so forth which most of the cities did at that point You end up 
with some real serious problems which this city has in terms of the sewage 
system and 
Long term effects'? 

Yes But anyway yes that was not a comfortable way to be m I had not 
supported it but it was law People had spoken so you comply with what the 
vote was But it made it difficult because we didn't have any leeway—spare 
money—at that point But we were able to do some things Again still the 
big emphasis was on What we began to do was with the developers 
requiring them to provide infrastructure if they were developmg 
Oh I see 

With the newer developments 
Which the city would have paid for before'? 

Yes Or if they were going out somewhere then they had to provide the 
roads fund a library that sort of thing So that s kind of what we got into 
Now you talked about the circumstances leading up to your filing for 
candidacy for the assembly seat—the Seventy eighth district for the record 
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Once you decided to do this what happened next 9 

Well once the incumbent said he was not running then I went full bore 

ahead with the campaign 

This was Kapiloff right 9 

Yes Larry Kapiloff I think he s retiring soon as a judge it seems to me I 
heard somewhere But he s been a judge primarily up m north San Diego 
County 

You know I think I saw an article on him not that long ago So maybe that s 
what you re referring to 

But the first thing I did after I was sworn in was to find a place to live 
Well in that list can we talk about your campaign first a little bit 9 
Oh yes Sure OK 

Let me ask you this describe the distnct itself 

The distnct was slightly Republican which had been happening gradually I 
think when Larry Kapiloff had first been elected it was a Democratic distnct 
And he was a Democrat 

And he was very much of a Democrat So gradually the Republican 
registration was increasing and the Democratic registration was pretty much 
static I think was really what had happened So part of the issue was again 
I think the Democrats felt I was a good candidate for that situation because I 
wasn t a dyed m the wool left winger or anything you know [Laughter] 

And tended to look at public policy issues rather than at partisan issues Even 
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then that was my style So I got some support from Sacramento 
What does that mean 9 Explain that 

Well yes I got some help They recommended somebody to help me run 

the campaign and so on 

This is the Democratic Party 9 

Yes the Democratic Caucus 

Caucus OK thank you 

The assembly caucus 

Right OK 

Willie Brown [Laughter] 

Right 

And so I was doing the fund raising and all of this that I needed to do I did 
get a little help financially not a whole lot But I think in recommending 
people—and I think they actually may have had some people advising me on 
the campaign That s land of I ve had so many campaigns since then 

[Laughter] 

I realize that 

But I was a real neophyte so any advice I could get I was willing to listen to 
But even then I didn t want to be—and this district certainly didn t encourage 
it The politicians in this realized that my not being a strong partisan 
person was an advantage in this district And so from that point of view they 
went along with what I wanted to do pretty much in terms of our analysis of 
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They did things like provide the pollsters to do the in depth polling to 
see where the voters were And what you look at is just not what somebody 
thinks about abortion or about this one or the other one But you look at 
things like all Democratic households mixed households Republicans 
who—either new Republicans or In other words you don t worry about 

the dyed in the wool Republicans you don t worry about the dyed m the 
wool Democrats What you do is look at that center thing And that s where 
I learned—and that campaign went very well—it s so easy to go talk to the 
people who like to listen to you [Laughter] 

YATES Or agree with your stance? 

KILLEA Agree with you yes Uh huh And of course there you had to get union 
support and so on and so forth which I was not always I d never been 
involved with unions before I didn t always feel that I agreed completely 
with some of the things they were doing which they got used to learning 
But at first I was really concerned about this I thought Well I m going to 
lose all this support when I make my views known But it didn t turn out 
that way really Because I was enough of a Democrat in my voting that 
even though I strayed now and then from the [Laughter] party line this didn't 
seem to bother people as much as I thought it would I mean people would 
come bounding and sort of verbally beat up on me because I wasn't a 
purebred whatever I was supposed to be you know [Laughter] 
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And how would you handle that 9 

I would listen to them I didn t try to prove I was right all the time because I 
was the one who had the vote you see [Laughter] But I would listen to 
them and give them if they wanted my reasons why Sometimes they 
didn t even care what my reasons were for what I was doing In other words 
people who are really dedicated to something and have a narrow focus on 
something all they want to do is come convince you and they don t want to 
hear why you re domg what you re doing So it was sort of an interesting 
I mean I learned a lot m early stages on this 

But for instance one of the lessons—and this goes back to the city 
council—there was this And I may have mentioned this to you already I 

don t know There was one member of the council who was not the brightest 
and he felt anything the police wanted was just fine So we were having a 
hearing on the budget The police chief was there and they had asked for so 
many positions and so on And this guy said I move we give them a 
hundred more positions than what they're asking for And everybody went 
along with it except me 
Really 9 

Pete Wilson got on the bandwagon so everybody else got on And later on it 
turned out the Police Officers Association endorsed me because when I met 
with them I said Your problem isn t getting a hundred more officers it's 
getting a better salary and you don't have people leaving all the time And 
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then they had to agree with me on that But at first I was really castigated on 
that one 

YATES Interesting 

KILLEA But the fact that I lost they didn t pay as much attention to me If I had won 
that issue you see at that time it would have been So anyway it was 
interesting So that was a good lesson for me m terms of 

[End Tape 4 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

KILLEA In the early days of the campaign a lot of it was I was on a Toxics 
Committee which I 

YATES While you were on the city council 7 

KILLEA No I was just giving the illustration of learning when to take a stand and 
what to do when you take a stand 

YATES I see I see 

KILLEA And this kind of served me well when I got to the 

YATES Later on 7 

KILLEA assembly 

YATES Well I was asking you about the campaign really before you get actually 
physically moved up to Sacramento or 

KILLEA Yes It worked well and I got quite a few volunteers The interesting thing 
is that when I went on the city council and when I ran for re election I got 
some support But I was never quite in step with the dyed m the wool 
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Democrats who in San Diego were so used to losing that they didn t know 
what it was to win And they would much rather lose going down with the 
banner held high than think about what to do to get some power—to get a 
voice m this And so they didn t appreciate the fact that I wasn t a dyed in 
the wool along with them So some of them kind of fell by the wayside 
After I became more successful m a couple of campaigns they all came back 
[Laughter] 

You mean in terms of supporting you 9 

Support yes In other words they would support me but it would be very 
lukewarm And somebody really more to their liking would come 
along—not against me—but they would all go out and support them because 
that was the true blue Democrat And I was not necessarily the dyed m the 
wool Democrat 

You mentioned getting some support not just financially m advice or 
however you want [to describe] it in terms of your campaign strategy 
Yes 

How much of a role did that play in the campaign 9 

Some m the sense of what is the process what do you do in a campaign what 
are the steps you take Now during those early days—the first couple of 
campaigns really—Jack had a lot to do in terms of my big support And he 
had to do all the bookkeeping which he is not very good at but he took that 


on 
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Because what the Republicans would do they'd go hire somebody to do 
all this you know But I don t spend money for that sort of thing when 
you re just starting out There was nobody you could trust as well as you 
could trust somebody m your own family [Laughter] So he really took a lot 
of that And then that was useful in his being involved in the whole 
campaign and where advice would come from and so on 

And so it was mixed I mean you would get somebody from 
Sacramento to tell you about something that was way off base They just 
didn t know the district And it was hard for me to take a firm stand not 
knowing really about campaigning but I knew that this wouldn t go in the 
district So it was a trying time for me personally m that sense that Do I 
really follow all this advice? Or do I know better what I ought to be doing 
here? And so it s commg up with that kind of balance where you 
Because they'd have cookie cutter campaign proposals that might not serve m 
this district 

You may have already described this but if there were any other things that 
occur to you what do you think you did that made you a successful candidate 
in that particular election? 

Well it was interesting because I had probably the most senous opponent in 
that one than I had m any of the other elections along the way 
OK And that was Jerry Baker? 

Jerry Baker 
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[He] was the Republican 9 

Yes And he was a large booming outgomg—sort of the ideal young 
Republican candidate presumably successful and so on and so forth Public 
relations was his field Later on his wife divorced him and I became 
somewhat of a friend of hers [Laughter] Years later I mean it was after 
She—at that time—admitted that he just made all kinds of mistakes in 
terms of his ego and so on and so forth Being older gave me an advantage 
in the sense that I wasn t so inclined to go dashing off on some wild scheme 
But his campaign support included some real nasty people who made it their 
business to try to undermine the opponent So I got some of that early on 
which I didn t like at all 

Can you just give an example of what you re thinking of 9 

I'm just trying to think of Well first of all I was usually a tool of 

somebody Of course the Willie Brown thing was Well that was really 

later and not the first time because I wasn t there yet But as soon as a I got 

up to Sacramento—the whole time I was there—the Republicans never let up 

on that theme Finally the voting public just ignored it because it was just 

over and over and over the same thing that I was a lackey of Willie Brown 

And that came in later But this time 

Do you think that was everywhere 9 

Yes Yes 

It wasn t just you right 9 
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No it was everywhere 
OK 

It was everywhere And their objective was to And that s the whole thing 
of the term limits was aimed at Willie Brown [Laughter] 

Right Right 

The Republicans who then had to leave are now—some of them—coming 
back going back to the assembly when they've been in the [California State] 
Senate and vice versa [Laughter] 

I was asking you about examples of what was going on in the campaign in 
terms of negative—it sounds like—negative 

I m trying to remember now some of the things that I think I ve just put 
them out of my mind pretty much 
OK 

But it was I think any of the things that they would say about Democrats I 
was a wild eyed left wing something or other and a tool of the labor unions 
You know whatever 
How would you deal with that 9 

Well go to the people present myself to the public in a way that hopefully 
would You can t say a whole lot about it I mean in other words we 
didn t try to reciprocate in like manner But it would be to build up what my 
assets were my good points that would diminish the validity of what they 
were claiming 
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OK 

So it was really a real learning experience at that point 

OK Well you did win the election 

Yes 

You had 57 7 percent of the vote and Jerry Baker had 39 1 percent And then 
there was a Libertarian candidate who had a few points 
Yes which helped me a little bit [Laughter] probably 
Oh How did that help you do you think 9 

Well because the Libertarians tend to attract Republicans that don t want 
government 

Oh I see So they took away votes 9 

May have taken away votes from my opponent more than anything else 
Yes and see the fact that it was a slightly Republican registration and it had 
been creeping up for the past few years was a real concern Because we 
weren t sure really how that would work out 

Yeah I think when I looked at the percentages it was—I don t know for 
1982—but I noticed it was always like 49 percent Democrat or It was 
just very very close 

Yes yes I think it got up to 52 percent Republican or something at one point 
there But anyway that was a real learning experience on the campaign 
That part of it was tough I mean I didn't find that a lot of fun—not the 
going out and meeting people and doing all that but just dealing with all of 
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the negative aspects Well the things you have to do in a campaign to go talk 
to people that I mean I didn t mind talking to people but going out and 
presenting myself m a way that would appeal to them and yet would not 
negate what I was and what I thought I was 

So you always got advice to tell them this that and the other thing 
And I tried to avoid being two faced because I certainly had things that I 
could say to the business community or labor and you know so on Now 
the business community thought because I was a Democrat they kind of 
crossed me off their list until later [Laughter] Until specific things would 
come up that I felt were important and supported I mean I usually got a 
very poor rating for most of my time m the assembly It was partly the Willie 
Brown thing—that I couldn t possibly be anything but a destructive 
Democrat from their point of view 

YATES One thought just occurred to me This is really more going back to your 
roots in Texas and something you said when I asked you about how you 
became interested m politics or what the climate was like when you were m 
Texas I was just I guess wondenng about the fact that you are a Democrat 
and you registered as a Democrat and how that fits in with your roots in terms 
of party affiliations of your family or 

KILLEA There were—in all the state of Texas when I was twenty one and able to 

register to vote—just a handful of Republicans in the whole state 


YATES OK I think that's what you were saying 
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It was a one party state You had the conservatives and the middle of the 
roaders and the left wingers all in the same party and so the primary was 
usually the big contest Whoever won the Democratic primary didn t have to 
worry about the Republicans 

OK So I don t know why I was just thinking a little bit about your decision 
your leanings and it sounds like being a moderate Democrat 
And I don t know where that Being a Democrat is very clear you know 
But where the moderation came in I m not sure 
OK Well you won the election How did you feel when you won 9 
Very good Very good because it was a new adventure although I d been up 
the Sacramento once or twice and had met a few people I think the thing 
that got me I don t know that I had filed for the assembly but I was 
really planning on it And there was a big group m Sacramento a women s 
group primarily Democratic—because the Sacramento area used to be 
primarily Democratic it s not so much now—they were havmg some land of 
a fund raising party and so on and so forth So I went up just for that And 
the first person I ran into practically was a woman and we chatted a little bit 
and I mentioned that I was thinking of running—maybe I had already put in 
my registration—that I was planning to run for the assembly And she said 
Oh great ' She pulled out her checkbook wrote me a check for $100 gave 
it to me and said ' By the way what party are you?’ 

And that impressed me so much She was such a femimst you see that 
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the fact that here was a woman running for the assembly was very important 
to her And she was the mayor of Davis and was pretty well known locally 
there I had a chance to get to know her a little bit later too But I was 
always so impressed with that because I still didn t I mean the femimst 
thing was very much there of course at this point I mean it was very clear 
in 78 and having been on the city council and the third woman and so on and 
so forth 

And that was the first time wasn t it that two women served at the same time 
on the council 9 

Yes And now they have the majority [Laughter] But the femimst thing 

was helpful because nobody came out against women they d have to come 

out against me as a Democrat But also there were a lot of women who 

really wanted to see women m the 

Legislature 9 Despite your party affiliation 9 

Yes I had Republicans supporting me—women primarily 

What were your plans m terms of where you were going to live and how you 

were going to go back and forth between Sacramento and San Diego 9 

Well we went out house hunting as soon as I was sworn in—my husband and 

I And his approach—which I agreed with—even if I was just there for two 

years with the housing situation the way it was and the prices going up that 

it would probably be useful to go ahead and buy a condo or something So 

we looked Found something nearby that was actually The land was state 
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owned—and I found out from the lawyers there was no problem on this—so 
that you really weren't paying for the land you were paying for the unit itself 
And so that made it pretty much of a bargain So I got a condo which turned 
out to be small m square footage but it had three bedrooms two and a half 
baths [Laughter] It sounds like a lot but if you got more than two or three 
people in the place you really felt crowded [Laughter] because it was pretty 
small 

Now what was your husband doing at that time 7 

He was involved with Rancho La Puerta which meant he was going back and 
forth to Tecate at least a couple times a week And he was also mvolved with 
the Golden Door [Health Spa]—the same owner He s now doing more for 
her on that So he was pretty much involved and he had a couple other 
things He was interested in doing consulting work But that was his 
primary 

OK But he was retired from his 

From the Foreign Service Oh yes When we ended up his tour in Tijuana 
we decided we didn t want to go back to Washington So he resigned at that 
point and we stayed in San Diego 

How old were your two sons at the time that you won this election 7 
They were both away in college 7 I think so 
OK so that wasn t an issue m terms of 

No no Taking care of the family was no longer an issue because this was 
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78 and Fifty six 

Oh sure right You said your first son was in 56 
Was in 56 And the other one in 57 

I was just trying to get my time frame there So what were your first 
impressions when you arrived at the assembly for that first day 9 
Well they had assigned me—my seat was with another woman [Jean 
Moorhead] She was a Republican who became a Democrat which was 
interesting She was a nurse And she was there from Sacramento So she 
was [able] to sort of advise me and so on and so forth 

Now she was not that much of an adviser as some of the other I 
mean it was great just for the routine—' Well what do I do now 9 ' you know 
and What does that mean 9 and that kind of thing—having somebody 
sitting right there But really there were other people who had much more 
influence in terms of interest in what I was doing and so on 

For instance the Toxic Committee a woman chaired that which—Sally 
Tanner—who had been around for two or three terms already so she was 
well established She had a little coterie of friends and I became sort of part 
of that I never joined any group per se and I guess that s my way of doing 
things [Laughter] I don't know But I had good friends you know 

So anyway we bought a condo right away which worked out well 
And Jack was to come up but he got bored with what was going on day to 
day That wasn t his interest His was more the political side of that how 
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you get to where you’re going and what you do when you re there 
Not the actual workings of it? 

That was more my doing you see And then he would have advice if I asked 
him or if he saw something that he thought he had a comment on But he was 
much more interested in the political side of it And what I did at that point 
in 83 with encouragement from the—although not much support 
really—Democratic Caucus m the assembly [was] to start a Democratic 
registration campaign 
That was your idea? 

Probably Jack s [Laughter] But it originated with us let s say I mean I 
think of it as mine but I think it was probably his doing 
That was early on you said? 

Yes in 83 Because I really came in as of December 82 And then we met 
just to be sworn m and then we started m January 83 
Eighty three Right OK 

working So this was the summer of '83 that we got this going We tned 
to get it organized right away because the election was two years away and 
that didn t give you much time Well it was a year and a half away 
Well describe how you received your committee assignments 
I went where I was suggested that I go I wasn t so aware of this the first 
year but after this I didn t want to go where all the women were Because I 
figured there are already people experienced there giving that kind of 
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representation and I don t need to do that 

But I was appointed to the Social Services—whatever it was called I 
don t know It was the Human Services or something Committee And I 
really didn t enjoy that so much because I don t have a social worker s 
endurance of human suffenng you know 9 You always heard from the 
advocates for the poor of how temble things were And I think that ran 
against the optimistic vein in me— OK let s do something about it sort of 
thing But it was constantly happening they were put upon and nobody 
understood them And it was their role though—this was the lobbyists m this 
field—that was the role they had and they took it And somebody had to do 
it I guess but it didn t appeal that much to me 

Well you mentioned that you wanted to go on committees that weren t 
necessarily where all the few women who were in office were on 
Yes And that didn t come to me really until after I had been there probably 
a year or so 
Oh OK 

I mean this was probably the second go around that I began to think of that 
Certainly the third go around I did 

Well I m just wondering That first go around you re there you re new 
I took pretty much what I was assigned to 
And this was Willie Brown 
Yes Yes 
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telling you that 

Yes And the [Democratic] Caucus you know he s basically the one who 
does it But I was on Transportation [Committee] which was an interest 
from the trolley and so on and so forth This was a big issue when I was on 
the city council was the trolley 
The trolley system 7 

Yes and I was very supportive of it And I represented the city on the 
[Metropolitan Transit Development] Board So that was an issue So it was 
Transportation Toxics I didn t particularly Because I had no 

experience with education—there were so many women who came from 
education I think that s where I first thought 'Well it isn t necessarily a 
place for me to be because I haven t been in the field of education and there 
are all these people who know a lot more about it than I do 

So Transportation was sort of a man s field Toxics was again a 
woman running it And she did an excellent job and had a couple of us 
women on the committee to help her [Laughter] I mean to give her a good 
base And the social—the human resources or social services kind of 
thing—and I don t remember what else 

Well you mentioned when you first got there that your seatmate was a 
woman And getting a little bit of guidance from her and others 
Yes Yes 

But how did you orient yourself do you think during that initial period 7 
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Well let me tell you what we had This was interesting because And this 
was one of the largest groups and more women than they had had m a long 
time because it was right after a census and redistncting 
Oh OK 

People had gone out and so there was a large class of newcomers Steve 
Peace was on it Gray Davis was one of our classmates so he immediately 
took the role as our leader 
Gray Davis 9 

Yes Not necessarily invited but [Laughter] 

And he d been with [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 

because he d been there seven years as his chief of staff and he knew the 
way around So he set up briefings for us And I went to all the 
briefings—the student in me commg out you know Because a lot of people 
just didn't pay attention to it but you learn a lot To me that was a way to 
get up to speed in a hurry—was going to the briefings about different parts of 
the The legislative analysts what they did the budget people you know 
and so on You d just get briefings on the different fields and this was 
helpful From the executive branch as well as the legislative I felt that was 
helpful 

Although some of the people didnt like to be led around by Gray 
Davis Well if I was getting something I wanted out of it I didn t care I 
wasn t concerned about his ego [Laughter] I was concerned about learning 
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what I needed to know So I was pretty faithful on going to the briefings 
And that was helpful and took away some of the strangeness and the 
imponderables of this whole process 

What s the most valuable thing you think you learned at that point going to 
those briefings and 

It was gettmg a better idea of where the different seats of concern—and I 
didn t think of them as power but that s what it was really—were I mean in 
other words if the director of [the Department of] Finance came and talked 
about his role vis a vis the budget committees you d figure out what was 
gomg on with the little bit of the governor and his representative and the 
legislative and how that worked or didn t work depending on And of 
course I knew very little about the ms and outs of state government as it was 
m Sacramento so that was helpful to find out who the different players were 
and the attitude of some of the executive branch people to the legislature and 
vice versa Because there is an adversarial thing there of course 
Relationship 9 
Yes 

And by then it was [George] Deukmejian who was in office right 9 
Yes 

Correct 9 Jerry Brown was out 
Yes And so actually 
But he was new 


YATES 
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Deukmejian was brand new But see we got our briefings courtesy of Gray 
Davis so I think probably he was giving us how things were more under Jerry 
Brown probably I didn t realize that at the time but you know 
Sure 

Because Deukmejian was a hands off kind of guy You almost felt like he 
was uncomfortable being governor even the whole time he was in 
[Laughter] Well the second term he was pretty comfortable But first term 
he felt 

They would have a party once a year for legislators mvitmg both sides 
and some Democrats refused to go I mean this was ridiculous to me 
[Laughter] This didn t make any sense And there were nice 
people—pleasant—and I had a pleasant social kind of thing with them But 
the rare occasions when I went to talk to the governor about something either 
with other people or on a particular issue I was concerned about I did have a 
relationship there—I wasn t a complete stranger walking in And I think this 
to me was knowing who was there and who was doing it and what kind of 
person they were this was important to me rather than just what their 
function was 

This was why the briefings and the ability to talk to people directly 
when you had an opportunity or a reason to was useful 
What was your office and staff setup like when you got there? 

I inherited one person who 
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Is this from Kapiloff 7 
No this was from the caucus 
Oh OK 

And this was somebody whose boss had gone to Congress She just ordered 
all this stuff for me—didn t consult me—and ended up wasting money I 
mean of course it wasn t that much But she just figured she knew what I 
needed and I didn t you know 7 That didn t last long Then one of the people 
I got—I think it was the first year or the second year—was an assembly 
fellow 

That s from the [California State Assembly Fellowship] Program at Sac State 
[California State University Sacramento] 7 

Yes And so tins was a woman She [Kate Krause] stuck with me until I 
went to the senate She was really interested in international affairs and so 
we did quite a bit on that when I was m the assembly Nobody else was 
interested in it so I had a free hand pretty much on that [Laughter] 

In international affairs 7 

And then when I got to the senate I found that it was broken up into little 
pieces and what it represented was an opportunity to take a trip And so two 
or three different committees had pieces of it and there was no way you could 
make something comparable to what I had in the assembly And the senate I 
guess because of their longevity m office You know this was six years 
You had time to get accustomed to these perks and so on [Laughter] In the 
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assembly it was a little more in and out 
So how many staff people did you have 9 

I had a secretary and a professional I think I had two or three to start 
with and a relatively small office And I got very much involved in the 
toxics issues and water issues which again were—the water—was certainly 
part of San Diego s concern for its water supply and so on 

And just the year before—I guess it was the 82 election—was the 
defeat of the Peripheral Canal So by the time I got there people said let s 
not do anything about water anymore for awhile you know [Laughter] 
Because of the negative sentiment [toward] the Peripheral Canal 9 
Yes yes 
OK 

But that was something I did get involved m a bit and bottled water—the bill 
that took a long long time to set standards for bottled water 1 And that was 
funny because the bottled water people just fought it tooth and nail I had 
this young woman who was with the assembly research group She was 
really a bear on this—she was very good and she knew the ins and outs of it 
She would sit for hours negotiating with these people—this word and that 
word I mean they would just 
Of what was m the language 9 

The language of the bill And this was the bottled water people Then when 


1 AB 170 1987 1988 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 639(1987) 
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we finally got something through they took full credit for it [Laughter] 

That they had set the They said We have these high standards 1 
[Laughter] Look at us Arent we great 7 
How typical is that 7 
Pretty typical 

Of being agamst it and then later 
Yes that s pretty typical 
OK 

I went to the memorial service Saturday for a doctor [Gladden Elliott] who 
had been a lobbyist—well he had represented the California Medical 
Association He was president of that at one point He s local—from here 
We had gotten to know him We sat with some doctors at the football games 
because when we moved to what was then a new stadium we had known a 
couple of them And Jack said You know the doctors probably a couple of 
them are consultants for the team s ills and so on This would be a good place 
for us to sit I m sure they have good seats So we tied in with them and 
sure enough we had wonderful seats 1 [Laughter] 

But this one doctor was behind us all the time so I got to know him 
But he was a very good lobbyist I mean he would never give up But then 
when I finally won you know I mean it never affected our friendly 
relationship He was smart enough to know that But they would then start 
adjusting and finding out if they really didn t like it how they could modify 
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it—the next go around or something like that So for some issues it was 
constant you know 

YATES Right Well it s almost 12 30 Is this a good time to break 7 
KILLEA I think we d probably better yes 
YATES OK 
[End Tape 5 Side A] 
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[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

YATES So I was just reminding you—since it s been about a month since we last 

met—that last time when we had our session we basically wrapped it up with 
discussing your first election to the assembly I asked you what your 
orientation was in the legislature and you descnbed Gray Davis and going to 
these meetings We talked a little bit about setting up your office and started 
to talk about receivmg your committee assignments in that very first early 
penod 

I wanted to start off asking a broad question which is I want to know 
what were your goals or your plans in that early penod of being in the 
assembly 9 

KILLEA I m not sure I remember clearly But I know coming from city government 
and the city council that my interest was a lot in some of the local issues 
And of course we had had Proposition 13 a few years earlier—it was just 
before I got on the city council But we were faced with cutting back all the 
park and rec[reation] tilings and what were considered nonessentials so I 
think that was very much in the foremost of my mind So some of the issues 
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that related to state funding and so on were the things I was really thinking of 
most I think at that point 

One of the early committees as you can see was the 
Right I gave you a list of the committees you were on The first year you 
were appomted vice chair of Transportation 
Actually it was Human Services [Committee]— 85 86 
That s from the [Assembly ] Final History Well why don t we go ahead and 
talk about your committee assignments and then maybe some of your 
All right 

How you once you were there 

Well Transportation Obviously we had just done the trolley I remember 
the lineup in 1982 Everybody came down from Sacramento to take full 
credit for it as well as did many of the local officials I had a small part m 
it—and I admitted that was a small part [Laughter] 

So the transportation issue was certainly important We were you 
know in the freeway expansion kind of mode at that pomt We had a serious 
unfinished Interstate 15 which went through a neighborhood—and it s just 
been finished They did the dedication just a week ago I guess And so Jerry 
Brown s administration had put a hold on doing anything because they were 
sort of anti expansion—from the environmental point of view—of the 
freeway system And then we ran mto economic problems—a downturn m 
the economy—and so on so this was something that was really very much of 
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local concern So there were things like that 

The Consumer Protection and Toxic Materials [Committee] I had 
been involved a bit m the recycling m a variety of things that—in the local 
level—matched me up with that We got into the toxics in a big way in that 
committee because that was the era m which we were just realizing what we 
were doing to ourselves with toxic waste 

And then the Economic Development and New Technologies 
[Committee] That never did too much Sam Farr who is now in 
Congress is very much of an environmentalist And so that kind of had an 
environmental tinge to it if you will 
I see 

And then local government was obviously one of my concerns The Local 
Government Committee as far as I was concerned was frustrating because 
we really didn t get to issues that involved San Diego that much 
What was the focus 9 

Well it was more I think the Bay Area because the chair [Dominic L 
Cortese] was from northern California or at least well north of Los Angeles 
I hadn t really realized there was going to be this kind of a divergence of 
interests at the local level That was good to learn about you know and good 
education 

Well that first chair and those committees you were on—and we 11 get down 
to the select committees—what did you observe or learn from the chairs of 
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those [regular standing] committees 9 
They thought they were God Almighty 
All of them 9 

Just about There was something about being a committee chair that puffed 
people up And it varied so Well the Local Government was not a 
strong chair but you couldn t go around him very easily because even 
though he wasn't really proactive he also didnt want other people to be 
[Laughter] 

I see 

And I don t want to make personal statements but I mean as just a 
comparison It was so funny because the head of the Transportation 
Committee was Let s see there was a change there 
I don t have the first name The last name s Young [Bruce E Young] 

I'm just trying to remember He became a lobbyist and he got into some 

trouble legally 

That s later on I take it 9 

Later on But he saw me as a rival I didn t know I was a nval 
Why do you think he saw you as a nval 9 

That I might Let s see who came after Young 9 I don't remember 
whether it was this chair or the next one There was a change early on and I 
gave it passing thought but I didn t lobby it or I didn t try to get it 
Oh you mean m terms of becoming chair 9 
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Becoming chair And so he really would put me down in very subtle ways 
But as a woman you know you get used to these [Laughter] I mean 
you get used to recognizing the signs And so I seldom had an opportunity to 
really speak or say anything or I wasn t given much of a platform 
Now you re listed as vice chair Is that why he saw you as a rival? 

I think so I think so 

Because you were m that position? 

I think so Yes And I knew something about what was going on too 
because of my local experience you see So that was part of it [Sally] 
Tanner became a very good friend and she was very good about sharing and 
was very knowledgeable I learned a lot 

How did her—-just to look at the female male thing—way of being chair 
compare to her male counterparts? 

Well she used to sort of drive me nuts because there was another woman on 
there who would—well there were several of us I guess Cathie Wright 
She would just make these outrageous statements of actual fact when they 
weren t you know and she was just very confrontational And Sally 
considered her a friend and got along well Sally had a wonderful way of 
[Laughter] not letting what seemed to be attacks or you know controversy in 
the committee bother her And she d let Cathie go on and on I sort of would 
say Why doesn t she shut her up? She s not contributing a thing to the 
discussion [Laughter] But it was her way of doing it and so she let 
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everybody have their say And of course my approach was not to It was 
just personality I guess I don t talk unless I have something to say I guess 
at least in a formal setting like that I talk and say things all the time 
[Laughter] 

No I understand what you're saying 

But if I had an issue I wanted to raise But to be able to comment on 
every single bill that came before us and every single topic and every single 
turn of the conversation—Cathie had something to say Of course she was 
there representing what she has done through her whole career until the 
Republicans kind of turned on her She always had the Republican flag high 
you know and so felt she had to do this And this was her 
I see 

And actually I came to like her too later on [Laughter] But it was 

interesting the contrast 

Of how Tanner would handle your meetings? 

Yes Of course there were men on the committee too 
Sure 

But I think probably women were given a more dominant role you know 
because of that 

Oh in that particular committee—that s Consumer Protection and Toxic 
Materials 9 

In that particular committee yes Then Sam Farr was We really didn t do 
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much in that committee it was kind of disappointing The New 
Technologies [Committee] would have been you know all thats commg out 
of Silicon [Valley]—he s from Santa Cruz—that part of the world But really 
we didn t deal with too much of it And then the Local Government was as I 
say kind of a disappointment 

Now you were chair of the Select Committee on International Trade 

Investment and Tourism 9 

Yes 

So what was your goal for that particular select committee? 

One of the issues that we took up early on was the setting up of California 
trade offices m other countries This was viewed with great suspicion and as 
a waste of money and everything else And yet you had at least ten states out 
there really doing this Of course New York Texas Illinois—Chicago s a 
base—and really some unexpected states too who had overseas offices It 
was obviously to their advantage to have that assistance for businessmen 
from their own state and to tout the merits of the particular state in a potential 
trading interest m foreign countries and investment 

So that was part of it And then locally I had been interested in the 
tourism thing I d been on a local committee as part of the [San Diego] 
Convention and Visitors Bureau We toed to do things at that point to 
introduce more multilingual facilities and so on And things like you know 
hospitals have all kinds of people who speak all kinds of languages They 
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may be in very lowly positions but if somebody has an emergency what are 
you going to do 9 Is there a dentist who can speak a language or have 
somebody on the staff who does 7 
Right 

And so on We worked hard at this and we were absolutely ignored And I 
had I remember a retired general [Louis Metzger] who was very much of an 
activist at that point and several others We really tried to make this part of 
the agenda for the Convention and Visitors Bureau And we didn t succeed 
very well—I may have mentioned it The only thing we got was a big sign at 
the airport saying Welcome m four languages [Laughter] 

But that was a line of interest I had developed and had been involved m 
a little bit m that on the city council [we would] get together with other cities 
occasionally and so on So that just grew out of that And my foreign 
Right it seems like a natural extension 

Yes that s right And really nobody else was particularly interested 
[Laughter] It was easy enough to get 

I was going to ask you how you became chair of that committee 
That was pretty much asking for it 
You asked and you got it 7 

I don't think there had been anything like that I believe this was a first time 

Oh a first 7 

Yes 
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You just mentioned the issue of setting up trade offices that there was great 
resistance Who was resisting it? 

Primarily spending money—the Republicans And also I think some of the 
Democrats who were very much labor based are sometimes suspicious of 
tying in too closely with foreign trade from the viewpoint of the possible 
competition of cheaper labor and so on So this kind of colors people's 
Both sides sometimes have concerns on that 

Now are any of these other committees—were looking at a list—something 
you 

We didn t do very much 

In terms of your I'm just looking at the number and it gets larger the next 

year 85 86 How much tune do you think you were spending in committee 
or on committees—domg committee activities? 

When I was in the capital which was three and a half days a week Of 
course some of these—particularly the select committees—didn t meet very 
often you know But most of my time when we weren t on the floor I was in 
some committee And the real problem there is not the time when you re 
sitting m the committee but trying to be prepared for the more difficult ones 
Where there are three bills coming up even if it s a complicated subject 
that s some time But when you have twenty five or thirty bills on a 
committee and some of them are important then you begin to feel the strain 
of that and trying to cover everything 
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[Interruption] 

You were talking about how much time committee activities took 
So it really filled in my time pretty well And then of course you had 
constituents in town visiting and then after hours the many many functions 
and so on And that first couple of years I tried to cover as much as possible 
to find out what was going on to get acquainted and so on and so forth Then 
after a while you become a little more selective in terms of what s of real 
interest and what's of real benefit for you 

What did you decide was of greatest benefit in terms of those other kinds of 
activities 9 

When there was a gathenng of a special interest—whether it was bankers or 
oil companies or realtors or not just the local folks but if they had a little 
broader I mean again looking for knowledge you know Understanding 
things If they had somebody important that maybe was going to give a talk 
or something like that or the contact might be useful for us later on I would 
gravitate toward that because I didn t go to so many I did at first go to a 
fair number of the 

Of course you re invited to all your own party's fund raisers and so I 
learned to be pretty selective about that too And then there were a couple of 
Republicans who would invite [you]—and I always went to those because I 
thought it was you know again looking for bndges And so there were a 
couple of real right wmgers who would invite everybody 
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Oh really 9 

They were very friendly people but ideologically not necessarily in sync 
And what type of a function would that be 9 

These would be fund raisers or you know this kind of thing And but other 
legislators would be invited of course as a courtesy for free And they liked 
to get more legislators because that made it more interesting to the lobbyists 
[Laughter] who wanted to do as much schmoozing as they could 
Right Well in that next year 85 86 there s this subcommittee—[the 
Subcommittee of] Economic Development and New Technologies on 
International Trade [Investment and Tourism] Is that and this other one you 
were chairing what that subcommittee became 9 Do you remember 9 
Subcommittees 

It s subcommittee versus a select committee 

This was the Economic Development and New Technologies and that was a 

subcommittee 

OK 

And that was really kind of I think folding it into the Because Sam Farr 
was also interested m the same thing and he was easy to work with And I 
think that s what we did yeah 

OK What do you remember about that particular committee 9 What were 
your challenges at that point You d spent a year in the assembly you re in 
your second year What was the focus at that point 9 
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Let me think who it was Oh well people like the California Electronics 
Association They had quite a program and we worked with them on 
education—of trying to bring us up to date I mean ostensibly—it was 
broader than this—-bring the legislators up to date on what their interests were 
in the electromcs field You didn't really get much on the biotechnology he 
has there but there really wasn t too much on that at that point I mean that s 
really a nineties land of development 
Topic 7 

Yes But that was really kind of part of the focus there I think We had quite 
a program and I got involved m that and again education always sort of had 
an appeal I don t remember too much else about it That was pretty much it 
OK You were also chair of this Environmental Safety and Toxic Materials 
on Hazardous Waste Disposal Alternatives [Subcommittee] What do you 
remember about that 7 

I got very much involved m that because What I began working with was 
an organization [Industrial Environmental Association] that was set up—I 
don t know if it was that early or a little later—but where the industries that 
were polluting hired their own environmentalists to try to see what they could 
do to their own processes of manufacturing and so on and this is primarily 
manufacturers to cut back by internal means the toxic materials that they put 
out So they would end up with maybe a third of what they had had before by 
neutralizing something purifying it sufficiently to put in the sewer and that 
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sort of thing I mean in other words there were all kinds of things 

So I became very interested in that and working with this group We 
had General Dynamics we had all kind of manufacturing things still going on 
here in San Diego and so they were very interested in that I was very 
impressed with the caliber of the environmental specialists that the industries 
were hiring Well they could pay pretty good money I guess That was a 
part of it too But this was a relatively new field Being an environmental 
specialist was not something that we did in the sixties or seventies 
particularly Maybe beginning in the seventies 
This was new*? 

This was relatively new so I enjoyed sort of exploring that and trying to then 
get on the books ways Rather than dumping it what could we do to 
neutralize it 9 What could you do to turn it into something that could be either 
useful or at least not harmful 9 And that was what the alternatives meant 
This is again the prevention kind of thing and longer range which appeals to 
me but it wasn t that glamorous 

Right Well now that you had been there a year or so chairing these couple 
of committees we mentioned and also obviously observing how other people 
chaired what did you develop as your own style in terms of being chair of a 
committee 9 

It s hard to tell because I didn t deliberately go out to be any kind of chair I d 
had my sexist battles on the city council [Laughter] because there were some 
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real sexist members Well I got a comment which—and I guess this was 
from [Patrick] Pat Johnston who was very highly respected I was on—later 
on m the senate—the committee money bills Appropriations 
[Committee] 

YATES Of course Sure 

KILLEA And what he commented about—and I don t know what the letter was for or 
why he was writing this letter of appreciation or something—[was] that he 
had appreciated my problem solving approach and my sense of humor 
Because I would just make fun of myself and other things to lighten things up 
a bit And because it would get so ponderous sometimes you know I mean 
the controversy would become very personal So I don t know [Laughter] 
what that has to say about anything 1 

YATES Well I was just curious whether you're male or female what your style was 

KILLEA My style was very low key And I had again somebody else who appeared 
before the committee—I think it was the Banking Committee 1 —quite a bit 
later And I don t think earlier I even thought about style you know But 
probably with a lot more confidence But she said that she was amazed at my 
patience at some of the things 

But I have a very strong feeling that if people come before a committee 
to speak—and I don t mean the usual run of the mill people who are there all 

1 The Banking Committee was renamed as the Finance Investment and 

International Trade Committee 
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the time—you've got to hear them whether it s anything you can agree with 
or whether it's well said or whether it's important I mean that s what we 
were there for to hear what various people representing different 
issues—their own and others —had to say So I think it was an attitude of 
consideration maybe for others that they could have a chance Because I 
had no desire or any particular good way of pontificating [which] is a strong 
word but I mean I just didn t feel like I had that much to offer in terms of 
solutions Here were all these people who had ideas and so on and so forth 

So I was not a railroader I mean I had some things I had to quietly 
railroad Because if you see a threat to something you think is really 
important you re going to try to get the thing on the track you want it on But 
you cant you know just by demanding a vote immediately and all this kind 
of thing that some people would do which to me was Or trying to get 
everyone committed to vote one way or another ahead of time Of course 
you do that anyway—you try to see where your strengths are and where your 
weaknesses are so you know if you have bills yourself or ones you're 
concerned about 

And as chair you have a certain responsibility to the party—to the 
caucus And that s where sometimes I would [Laughter] have a little 
disagreement But as a chair you had to respect that and not always go 
along but certainly give it consideration 

YATES You just made the remark about when you were on the city council and 
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having to deal with a sexist environment—or whatever the correct term is I 
think we did talk a little bit about that But I was just wondering if maybe 
you could descnbe what types of things you encountered and how you dealt 
with them 

Well the one incident—and I think I mentioned this—was where it really 
came to a head Incidentally this colleague who was chairing was very 
pompous and had some I guess likable qualities and I got along with him all 
right But I could never get a word m And the other men—the men in the 
committee there were usually five so there would be say a chair and four 
members—would just say what they wanted to say when they wanted to say 
it And I would try to get recognized and I never got recognized 

So finally I really got upset one day and I said 'I have something to 
say and I want to say it And he said Quiet quiet It s not your turn ' And 
then I just argued with him about it He was startled The female consultant 
for the committee afterwards was just delighted because she had seen what 
he had been doing And 

This is the city council you re talking about right 9 

Yes He was not conscious of it you know 9 And one of the other men on 
the committee In fact two of them were very sexist too And so they 
just assumed that their role was just to dominate the meeting and everybody 
had to listen to them I mean this really ego stuff 

Maybe it s why I wasn t always talking just because everybody else 
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was and it was so boring And I tried not to be boring you know 7 
[Laughter] If you have something to say say it* And because some people 
feel they have to talk about every subject whether they know anything or 
not 
Right 

And you get that sometimes with committee members You have to try 
to—as chair—curb that a little bit And that was one thing I would say 
Well you know we re here to hear some of the other people ' But then the 
committee members if you tried to curb them some of them would really get 
upset because they were used to dominating And so it was interesting 

But things eased off as there were more women I think the men began 
to learn a little bit It wasn t that they learned to change their own habits but 
they saw women m a slightly different light and changed their attitude toward 
them a little bit 

Yes I see So as there were more women there they became used to 
having It became more of a—I don't know if natural is the right word 
Yes It was sort of a nonnal situation Yes 

Right right—normal Well I was just curious because you made that 
comment and I was wondering how conscious you were of these things and 
what you tried to do to have your voice heard on what you wanted to talk 
about 

And it wasn t always easy What I discovered with experience that even if I 
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spoke up earlier and I had an answer or a perspective that the committee later 
adopted it was better to wait a bit and let people sound off because they 
wouldn t have what would [be] an effective way to handle it If I thought I 
had a way that was important or something that really was important about 
the bill that needed to be stressed or eliminated or whatever it was often 
better to wait until everybody had sounded off 
I see 

And so I think that was my manner and that manner became a technique 

[Laughter] as you will 

Right because you found that was effective 

I think I sort of formalized it in my own mind I guess 

Sure Sure You probably started to do it and then later realized that that 

seemed to work better 

That seemed to work better 

Let me come back again to a committee I wanted to ask you about And 
again this is in 85 86 You were on Human Services on the Oversight of 
GAIN [Greater Avenues for Independence] 

Yes 

And I was wondering how you ended up on that committee first of all 
Because San Diego County was experimenting with this They had the only 
program for getting people on welfare into jobs Which has again turned 
into not the most humane way But they had a rather stark job offering kind 
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of situation In other words they really didn t tram people but they said 
You ve got to go sit down here for three hours a day and make calls to 
employers and get job applications—get your applications in 1 And so on 
and so forth That part of it was really all they were considering 

Out of this came—and this was during the Deukmejian adminis 
tration So it was Art Agnos who later went on to other tilings who 
began to take an interest m it He was a social worker in his former life and 
I d had none of that background But I was pursuing this and trying to get 
support for helping people on welfare to get jobs And really the opposition 
m the legislature was just fierce against any pressure on welfare recipients 
We don t do this to poor people 1 So particularly m the Human Services 
Committee—that was Tom Bates from Berkeley who was a real softy And 
m fact he would encourage the welfare dependency m so many ways 
So explain to me give a little more context then You re saying they were 
soft on They didn t like the way GAIN was 
Yes This was cruel to people on welfare—to poor people 
Maybe you could explain I know a little bit about GAIN but maybe you 
could just give the basic definition of it 

The basic purpose was to get people off—to put it m the crassest terms—the 
welfare rolls into jobs But their idea of doing it in San Diego was very 
limited It was simply to make them start applying for jobs phomng people 
I see 
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I mean they'd sit for hours just going through the want ads and making calls 
and saying You have this job opening and so on and so forth without 
any preparation or anything So it was a pretty crude kind of way of doing it 
but that was the start of it 

So you mentioned Tom Bates Now was he chairing the assembly 7 
He was chair of Human Services 

And I believe Diane [E ] Watson was the senator right on the senate side 7 

Yes 

OK 

So anyway Art Agnos got onto this and what a clever bright guy he was 
Very very male dominating but very very Wonderful sense of humor 
great energy and so on He started taking an interest m this but he saw it 
quite differently Because as a social worker he wanted to see what could be 
done to make it more humane Because what San Diego was doing—that s 
Republican country down there—was not the most humane thing m the 
world And I didn t disagree at all but it just seemed like the idea should be 
introduced statewide 

So we got together and said Let s go look at what they re doing 
elsewhere in other states Well Massachusetts was the only one that had a 
real good system there So he got two people from the 
administration—Deukmejian s people—a male and a female On our 
committee we dragged along—we needed—a Republican so we got Wally 
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[W ] Herger [Jr ] He s been in Congress now for years He s in a northern 
part of [the state]—a safe Republican district And very very limited m his 
view on things Nice guy you know but very very limited So we had the 
three legislators—Art Agnos myself and Wally Herger—and the two people 
from the administration 

So we went off and we went to Pennsylvania and West Virginia and 
Massachusetts looking at their programs to put welfare people into work 
positions Well West Virginia was just a disaster because they had a very 
high unemployment rate and very little chance of really getting people into 
jobs But because they had such a high unemployment rate they had to try to 
do something you know But they weren t doing much 

Pennsylvania had a very limited program Again it was a little more 
like San Diego s workfare—Welfare to Work Program And then 
Massachusetts had a much broader one in which transportation child care 
and all of that was bemg considered as part of You have to give people 
some tools some ways some support to make this transition 

So we—he and I—talked constantly And he would work on those 
Republicans He brought them around 
YATES When you mention Republicans who do you mean 7 
KELLEA There were two top people from the Deukmejian administration in the 
welfare part of the administration 
YATES OK I just wanted to clanfy who he was persuading 
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A man and a woman who stayed on and had all kinds of responsible jobs 
through Pete Wilson s administration And the woman was a reasonable 
person but they It took Art to really bring them around He was just a 
master 

So we came back and then the proposals to the legislature were quite 
broad And I don t remember I had the bill or somebody I may have had 
at least one bill m the hopper for some part of it But really Art kind of took 
it over which was fine with me because he really knew what he was doing 
and was very successful at it And I had very little opportunity in that area I 
didn t know enough about it really to be as persuasive as he could be 
So this is what became GAIN 7 
GAIN yes 
OK 

And so some of the elements of support were included But the big 
disappointment—the shock—of the Republican administration after the first 
two years We had an outside company who is a professional organization 
for this evaluating what was happening and how effective it was and so on 
And the real problem was the lack of literacy that people couldn t read or 
write And so that is more than just getting them dressed up to go for a job 
interview and maybe give them money or a pass for transportation This was 
something really long term So then we built mto it—and this wasn t there so 
much at first—the ability to go to school and stay on welfare 
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I see You wouldn t lose your welfare benefits 

But the Republicans got real excited because people were going to college on 
tins Well usually it was community college for two years and 
something to get somebody nurses traimng or something where they could 
make a living 

But the disappointment—and everybody's kind of turning sour on it— 
was it just took so long and it took a lot more money than anybody ever 
imagined to turn people around And so there was—under the Republican 
regime—some deterioration of the program because it was just too expensive 
for them to stomach 

So let me get this straight then You were really involved in this before the 
actual legislation that created GAIN and you were part of this group that went 
out and investigated what was going on in other states 
Yes 

I may have missed this while you were talking but what was the impetus at 
that point to even consider this kind of a program 7 

I think it was Why aren t these people working 7 Kind of It was almost 
more the Republican attitude of Let s get them off the government dole 
Why aren t they out And of course when you re m a slump that doesn't 
work so well 

Right Which California was Well I guess 
At that pomt 
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We hadn t gone into a slump yet 

Yes I think we'd come out of one sort of small one and then we were 
The late eighties was pretty good—in fact it was very good—and then until 
91 or something [when] we hit the barrier 
Right right 

So that was a penod of relatively high employment so there were jobs much 
more available So it was a good time for launching it 
So Art Agnos on the assembly side earned the legislation? 

Yes I think he ended up carrying the major bill on it anyway 
Right as I remember I have read about it but it s been a little while 
Yes But it started out as this kind of effort to bnng that idea and maybe have 
it taken over by the state Because of course the county is an arm really of 
the state and cames out their social programs So the obvious thing to do is 
to expand that or make it work better get more attention to it which was to 
take it to the state level 

The San Diego County people I think asked me to carry it you see 
Because I wasn't that aware of it all because this wasn't a field I d been 
involved m before 

Well then you were also on the Joint Committee for the Oversight of GAIN 

Implementation 

Yes 


YATES 


at the same time that you were on the subcommittee So is there anything 
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you want to add about the actual implementing of it and the problems that 
you ran into or observed 9 

Not too much because it took a couple of years And of course as I say 
when this report came out and then the problems We became involved a 
bit in that I think 

Well I m curious about your observations of serving on the Rules Committee 
versus these other committees How did you end up on the Rules Committee 
that year 9 This is 85 86 

I think Willie Brown s assessment that probably I was someone that could 
be relied on to carry out the functions from the Democratic Caucus point of 
view It was very very political It was a very political thing 
To be appointed to the Rules Committee 

Yes which I didn t fully appreciate But I got on there and realized it So it 
was really kind of carrying out the Democratic agenda And I had no 
problem on that most of the time because that was my agenda too in many 
ways But it was kind of convoluted sometimes [Laughter] And I d go 
along with it you know I didn t And I had a good relationship with the 

chair Lou [Papan] He can be a very difficult person If he likes you you 
can do no wrong If he dislikes you you can do nothing right And that 
usually goes along party lines [Laughter] He was very partisan 

You know we made a great deal of this prestigious Rules Committee 
and so on and so forth But it was pretty much the party agenda in both 
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cases 

YATES In terms of what bills went through? 

KTLLEA Yes And it was always a party lineup on the vote I don t think there was 
ever any deviation m that sense from on the Republican party or on the 
Democratic party And again as I say that wasn t hard for me because 
generally I was on the Democratic agenda 

I began to be a little less amenable to it as time went on because 
sometimes there would be a really sad Democratic bill And why support it 
you know? Why let it go out? I mean there was seldom any reason—any 
legalistic or legislative reason—for turning down a bill or for not having it go 
through It was always political And so that was pretty cut and dried really 
And this nobody ever really identified it quite that way 

And the Republicans made use of it m their own way too as a 
sounding board And I remember m the Rules Committee this 

[End Tape 6 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 

YATES You were talking about something you remembered about the Rules 
Committee 

KILLEA That very noisy gadfly of the legislative system His big complaint was 
spending any money for partisan purposes or political purposes or for the 
legislators comfort And if it was a question of a pay raise or another perk or 
something he would just get furious 
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And so he came and I forget what he was fussing about but we had 
this big table with a glass top on it and I was sitting right there where he was 
[Laughter] And he banged on the table and the glass broke And so of 
course I was m great danger I mean this was all played out for political 
reasons you know I was in no danger [Laughter] I could have been 
but 

So who was the person 7 

He was a gadfly He was some individual who was there all the time m the 
Sacramento area 
Oh he wasn t a legislator 
No no 

No no OK I see 

But his big thing was any perks for legislature 
He came out against that 

Yes oh yes He thought we were just there to suck blood for the government 
you know from the taxpayer [Laughter] 

Right Well you have to have all voices right 9 

Yes So that s the kind of thing you know that would come up sometimes 
Again talking about your committees—I know we re kind of bouncing back 
and forth because you were on a lot of committees I m primarily focusmg on 
the ones you were chair of So by 87 88 you re chair of the International 
Trade and Intergovernmental Relations [Committee] Seems like that s now a 
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full committee 
Yes 

Let me ask you 

And by that time we had already gotten both the Deukmejian admims 
tration He finally came around to setting up some mtemational trade 
offices m London 

Is this the first time this was a full committee or had this committee existed 9 

No this was the first time it was a full committee 

OK—because I didn't check that So now you re getting 

As far as I know—at least at the time I was there When I came m there was 

nothing like that 

Right There may have been some form of it So now you re saying 
Deukmejian was more supportive 

Yes What we did was we had a—this may have been when we were a 
subcommittee I don t remember We had a report done—paid a 
consultant—to come up with a report suggesting what was the best place to 
set up the first office Because the Deukmejian administration had sort of 
come around to the fact Well they would consider it It still was not 
important to them 

So we hired somebody And of course he came up with London 
because that was lus base of operations The shift to Asia hadn t really been 
that clear yet It was there—Japan and so on was So the first one was 
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London 

[Interruption] 

So London was the first place and then Tokyo was the second I don't know 
whether I told you this story or not but when the London office was 
opening—and it was a small office physically the space was small-there 
would only be two people there But Deukmejian decided to go over for the 
opemng of the office And so I wanted to go and the senators wanted to go 
The senators always did international things I mean they never had 
legislation but they had trips [Laughter] We had two of the 
senators—[Robert G ] Bob Beverly and the one from San Bernardino 
[Robert B Presley] And they brought along two people to take care of them 
They had the sergeant at arms—the top guy m the senate—and then a woman 
who was part of the pro tern office I think who was sort of dabbling m 
welcome ceremonies for foreign visitors which happened about once every 
four months you know [Laughter] 

So how did they justify going on this kind of a trip 7 

[Shrugs in response] I went there because I was head of the committee It 

was our committee that pushed it and got it through and had done the study 

Right 

So we got there and the night before we were talking about it And so they 
said Well you can go visit the office at 11 00 A M 1 or 11 30 or whatever 
it was The official ceremony was at ten We were not invited 
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How strange 

Well it was a small place and they just didnt think they You know this 

excess baggage of legislators [Laughter] they didnt need 

So I went anyway [Laughter] I just showed up you know 7 I was 
furious 1 I just said 'This is the silliest thing I ve ever heard of And the 
senators stayed at their hotel and pouted 
But you showed up 

And of course they were gracious and Oh you know I thought it was the 
funniest thing to go all that way and then 
Not be at the ceremony 1 ? 

Yes 

Why was Deukmejian mterested in going to this? 

I don t know One of his staff people I think convinced him of this The 
international thing was now finally beginning to be noted a little bit began to 
be something that 
Governors did? 

Yes That they would pay a little more attention to And better late than 

never you know [Laughter] But that was a funny one But then later on 

when we were a full committee 

Oh I see So this is 

This was the first one 

When was this roughly? 
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KJLLEA This was probably when it was a subcommittee 
YATES OK so that s like 85 ’86? 

KTLLEA Eighty five I think And then in the next phase we got a task force together 
to look at Mexico City [Mexico] Deukmejian s administration had no 
interest in doing anything about Mexico Here Texas had been there for 
years and was really the main trade partner with Mexico—and actually now 
we re certainly rivaling Not because of our office but that helps to have that 
visibility 

So we went through the pretense of having a task force of people that 
we got gathered round and were mostly m favor of it of course I mean that 
was the whole point of getting this done [Laughter] And the report that 
came out of that was yes this was worthwhile So what we did was A 
couple of the other legislators [Sam Farr and Richard Polanco] went with us 
So we went down to Mexico to visit the embassy and talk to them about 
it They were happy to have us and said they d do whatever they could And 
then we had a meeting with the Mexican foreign office—what s called 
foreign relations which is primarily the U S and Canada—and told them 
what we were going to do and we hoped this was something which we could 
cooperate with them on and so on and so forth 

Well they were so flattered because nobody ever goes to ask that And 
I guess my diplomatic expenence—the little bit I had—was you do 
everything you can to pave the way if you re gomg to do anything The 
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interesting thing was too that a Mexican official [Fernando Sepulveda 
Amor] who was a friend of mine He had been way back when I was on 
the city council I think starting there or maybe even farther back No it 
was Fronteras [de las Califomias] m the mid seventies He had come down 
for a seminar we had had and we had been in charge of the environmental 
concerns for Baja California And nobody had ever done anything about that 
This was the first time And it was partly because his wife was from 
Mexicali [Laughter] He was from Mexico City but he had begun to get an 
interest in Baja California 

So I got to know him pretty well and he was just a delightful person 
So when the time came for us to go he said Well 111 be there m Mexico 
City and I d be happy to meet you And you know so we went Whatever 
project he had at that time was something about trying to work out some kind 
of contained household toilets that could be independent of a sewer system 
Like we have m the countryside you know when you have a cabin 
somewhere and you [Laughter] 

Oh right Right Sure 

And so he was trying to do something like that in poor neighborhoods 
where 

You mean like a septic system or 

Kind of yes But this is more chemical I don t know what they do It 
changes the waste into harmless substances So he was trying to do that for 
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poor people who just had no sewage system He was trying to work with 
people on the border area He was a dabbler His brother was foreign 
minister 

Well if you know Mexico any kind of relative connection is the same 
as having the He said III come with you to this meeting Well he 
was late But he came m and he sort of nodded to everybody and just sat 
down Didn t say a word the whole time It just went—everybody opened 
up It was like we had a magic wand [Laughter] 

Oh because he was there'? 

Because he came on our side you see He joined us not the foreign office 
people But here he was—his brother was their boss It s the same as the 
foreign minister being there you know 4 ? [Laughter] Or foreign secretary So 
anyway I enjoyed that thoroughly [Laughter] But we were well received 

Then the office was opened up and I went down for that They didn t 
have any Mexican officials They had Mexican businesspeople This was 

the Deukmejian administration—or maybe it was Pete [Wilson] by then No 
I think it was still Deukmejian They had the businesspeople but they didn t 
have anybody from the government And in Mexico anyplace you go you 
just If you had somebody going into Washington [D C ] opemng a 
foreign trade office you certainly invite somebody from the State Department 
or some of the key trade officials So anyway that was very poorly done 
But this agam it wasnt my concern I just was being critical [Laughter] 
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Now this interest of yours m international trade etc which sounds like you 

carved [out] your own way of being involved in it 

Yes 

How did your constituents respond to your interests in that 4 ? How did they 
feel about that 9 

They thought it was fine There was no great support for it here It was 
because I felt it was important I felt it was important for San Diego and for 
California And I had a personal interest m it I mean I felt I had something 
to offer m terms of a little bit of background and knowledge in the area 
There was some support from those who were interested but it wasn t a 
wildly popular thing within the constituency 
But no one was against it per se 9 
No 

You didnt get a lot of reaction on that side 9 

No Well once later on when we had this immigration I think this was 
in the senate—yes it was This one group that s for immigration reform 
And they are so bigoted you know 9 I mean they re just white WASP bigots 
So it would just make me very sad that people would use all their effort and 
energy for something so negative But anyway they d come and speak and 
so on They were of course critical But they weren t exactly what I 
considered the heart of my constituency They were mostly Orange County 


actually area 
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Oh really 7 
Yes 

I saw something in one of your biographical summaries that also said that—I 
don t know specifically what time—when you were in the assembly you 
were a member of an ethics committee 
Oh yes 

that drew up ethics guidelines for the legislature So tell me about that 
committee 

Yes It was John Vasconcellos that worked on this and I jomed in with him 
very enthusiastically And I think Sam Farr may have been m on it too So 
we had hearings I brought it back home and got a group together and we 
made some recommendations of what we thought 
What was the impetus for John Vasconcellos in terms of 
It s John Vasconcellos [Laughter] I mean I think it was just that he felt that 
this was important He d been kind of on this track for a long time And he's 
a very fine person but he s so self righteous and has become more so as the 
years go by [Laughter] 

As he s gotten older 7 

Yes But anyway I thought it sounded very worthwhile because I wasn t 
entirely happy with what I was seeing in terms of what was going on So we 
really worked at it and we had hearings and we got legislation I had a group 
here We came up with what we thought were guidelines for legislators to 
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live by as legislators It was a very thoughtful group So I got very much 
involved in it 

And then we got to the legislative stage—and John had the legislation 
as I recall and I m sure I was a co author or something—with what our 
conclusions were of what needed to be done And I don t remember at all 
what the recommendations were but some of them certainly drew opposition 
among the members There was nothing draconian about any of them but 
there were certain ethical standards that needed to be And one of them 
was to have everybody every two years go to a seminar and have explained 
to them again what the rules on ethics were and get some experts in to talk 
And we even did it for the lobbyists—they had to go through it 
When you say the rules ' what do you mean exactly 9 
Well the limits—and primarily m campaigning—and m how you 
How much money you could raise 9 

Well that and really how much I mean sometimes the lobbyists just take 
over on a bill and it really becomes a bill for that particular interest rather 
than just something that the legislature took So there were a lot of things 
about the conduct—pnmanly over conduct The campaign stuff and so on 
was the easiest to get at I guess The morality outside of it is 
A harder thing to tackle 9 

Yes [Laughter] So we were going along happily The senate finally woke 
up and they pulled a fast one They had their own bill which included the 
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one for a committee of outside people—a commission—to decide our salary 
level They tied that into the ethical thing There was no other way they 
would have ever gotten it through before on its own you see Very clever 
Because we would go through such agony if you even Obviously if 
we needed a pay raise in terms of just what was happening in our job and the 
status of employment in the state and in the nation and so on There s no 
way you can really raise your own salary It was very painful And for some 
legislators it became pivotal on whether they were going to win or not 
Right 

So this became part of the ethics bill It was the most clever thing I d ever 
seen And I thought OK I really objected to the way it was done and so 
on and so forth but I didnt really object to having an outside organization do 
it 

This is like a citizens' committee 7 

Yes where you had somebody from business who was used to seeing the 
high executive salaries and so on and so forth Even today if they 
recommend a raise there s a great hullabaloo But it s What can we do 7 
The commission said that we ve got to accept it [Laughter] The only thing 
we can do is just reject it outright we can t change it I think that s the way 
the thing was written 

So what happened to the ethics portion of the bill 7 

It went along So it was all m there most of it I think the senate on the 
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ethics part of it they pretty much bought what we had and then inserted this 
other stuff 
Tacked it on 9 

Yes I think they had a few hearings but I think it was mostly m the caucus 
they did it So anyway it was very interesting This was all even before the 
stings and so on 

I was wondering time frame wise Isn t the sting about 88? 

This was a little before that It wasn t a result of the sting We didn t even 
know anything about that of course at the time But evidently that was 
going on But I think it was mteresting that we came up with it at this 
particular point 

Well I m wondering if you d talk a little bit about what you observed I 
mean you just mentioned being interested m being on the committee and that 
this was John Vasconcellos s project or however you want to describe it 
Yes 

But what were you observing or [what] triggered this interest in being 
involved in this? 

Campaign reform primarily I mean I just felt it was the raising of 
money—what lengths people would go to m the campaigns to raise 
money—and the commitments they would make and so on and so forth That 
was really my mam concern was the campaign reform There is not a 
campaign reform measure that s come through that I haven't liked Even the 
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ones that aren t very good [Laughter] they re better than what was the status 
quo as far as I was concerned So that was really my main thrust 

YATES OK Well I want to come back—when we get back to your elections-to 

raising funds and the involvement of the assembly of Willie Brown and how 
that all works So what happened with that legislation—just to come back to 
that I don t know if that 

KILLEA It was put on as an initiative 1 by the legislature on the ballot And it was 
passed 

YATES Oh OK 

KILLEA This was ethical reform you see 

YATES Right right 

KILLEA So it was sort of an apple pie kind of thing 

YATES So this was around 87 86? 

KILLEA It must have been I really 

YATES Because I can look it up OK Well let me turn now to ask you about 

legislation specifically which is obviously tied into your committee work 
And I want to be broad about this 

Oh let me back up again here I know your interests were going in 
certain areas like toxics and water and this is reflected in your committee 
work—the committees you were on But maybe you could descnbe a 

1 Proposition 68 (June 7 1988) legislative campaigns spending and 

contribution limits 
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particular piece of legislation that stands out to you m terms of the challenges 
of getting it through the process 
In this era'? 

Yes if you don t mind focusing on the assembly years 
It seems to me I had a couple of things in Transportation that were very 
difficult because of tremendous regional rivalries for transportation dollars 
And so I had a couple of things whether it was trolley related or Interstate 
15 as I recall Of course that was federal but CalTrans [California 
Department of Transportation] was m charge of building it and domg it So 
we had several things And then really trying to work with the engineering 
mentality in CalTrans was very very discouraging It was very hard to get 
anything done there So that was m that period I think And then 
transportation was one area that was It was the competition Everybody 
was for improvmg transportation one way or another but everybody wanted 
to put things in their own area you see 

The other one was m the toxics area and m the hazardous waste and in 
recycling Again prevention and so on was something that just to me was so 
obvious—the logic of it was so obvious [Laughter] And then the one—I 
think it must have been m the last year of the assembly—was the diaper bill 
Oh right I read about that 

And I think that was when I was still in the assembly—I m pretty sure it was 
Cloth diapers have disappeared completely I mean they re just not anyplace 
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And I don t blame mothers for preferring the disposable diapers But as a 
health and disposal hazard it’s really serious and has been and is I don t 
know whether somebody s going to go back to this someday 

But anyway what I really was battling was Proctor and Gamble Their 
lobbying just moved in And I was going east for some meeting—I can t 
remember what it was-to Washington Maybe it was the spnng trek I only 
did that about twice I think Willie Brown would take a group to 
Washington every spnng 
Oh I see 

It was our outing And you kind of had to be invited you know But 
anyway so Proctor and Gamble invited me to stop off in Cincinnati or 
wherever their headquarters is—I think it was Cincinnati Sure 1 So I 
stopped off m Cincinnati and they gave me a song and a dance And 
actually I was there just hours The planes would take me there and then I 
came on back to demonstrate to them that I wasn t afraid to hear what they 
had to say and I wasn t bemg bowled over by their corporate greatness you 
know 

But anyway they just did a magnificent job in killing this And there 
were enough people who-blinders—looked only at their own situation or 
their own convemence And we tried to Ail kinds of things we went 
through all kinds of hoops to get this done There was a child care center a 
pnvate one m Sacramento that required cloth diapers And so this was 
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there So we played that up And we told them the advantage of cloth over 
paper and so on and so forth But it was really the manufacturers that did it 
not the mothers [Laughter] 

Well how do you deal with that kind of lobbying 9 

Well I try to listen In other words my approach is you have to listen to the 
people opposing it so you 11 learn what you need to do And maybe there's 
some way of reducing that opposition—of course there never was to this 
because you either have rules that make the disposable line less attractive and 
the use of cloth diapers more attractive 

I mean we re talking about consumerism But to get any cooperation 
in terms of any announcements or anything on their products saying This is 
gomg in your local landfill And the feces—the contamination and so 

on—the health problems associated with this were not recognized People 
just I mean what s it to you 9 It s like what the sewer does for you 
[Laughter] 

Yes It s out of sight out of mind 

Yes So we were trying to get them to help with the education of the public 
Of course they weren t about to And it would have been forced upon them 
and that was the only way That s what we were trying to do—and educating 
the public of the community hazards for this and the landfills But anyway 
that went on a long time but it was a major effort 

See there were a lot of efforts along this line And one that we really 
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finally succeeded m was requiring a certain amount of recycled paper m any 
paper products The resistance was unbelievable to that—by the paper 
producers They didn t want to be bothered with this Well today so many 
thmgs are one hundred percent recycled 
Right 

But of course you see what has happened is when you have laws that require 
a certain amount of this then the techniques improve and the products are 
just as good Originally the recycled paper didn't look so good It was just 
not quality wise as mce as a hundred percent rag content and from the paper 
mills And actually with this legislation there were paper manufacturers 
setting up in California because they could comply with it and they saw a 
competitive advantage m doing it So it was kind of a mixed bag you know 
Well we ended up getting some of it through Agam it was watered 
down but we did get a good start m it And the biggest job was to try to get 
the government to use only See that was our real hammer was to 
Was to get the government to use recyclable materials 9 
Yes And then the producers if they wanted the business they’re going to 
have to meet the standards so that was really the mam tool there And even 
in the government there was such tremendous resistance to this 
Why do you think 9 

Because of quality And you had to change and you had to It required a 
little effort you know 
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Well in a bill like for example the diaper bill—and maybe you can use that 
as the prime example—how did you end up carrying that piece of legislation 
in the first place 7 

Because of my real strong belief that we had to really expand our recycling 
And there was no reason not to except consumer resistance and the 
resistance of those who were in the business whatever the product was I 
mean getting the cans and bottles returned That was 
Oh I remember It was a major effort 

I spent probably—of those latter assembly years—more time on that and 

going and lookmg at things And then when it came to changing the Waste 

Management Board—which was not a board it was some kind of 

commission—and all it was were the junk dealers and the people who It 

was the waste haulers They didn t want their business reduced by recycling 

And this was traditional from way back 

That that s who would be on the commission or whatever 7 

That s who was appointed by the governor And it had lesser standing 

[Interruption] 

You were talking about who had traditionally been on the waste committee or 
commission or whatever 

This was the trash haulers And things they would 
[Interruption] 

The waste haulers—-what they were interested in was things like increasing 
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the size of their trucks for hauling trash They were not interested m any of 
the things that we were interested in 

So Byron Sher who s a very very strong and outspoken 
environmentalist came into the picture We were talking about reforming the 
waste [commission] And it s very difficult because they had influence with 
the Deukmejian administration and so on He came in just very ruthlessly 
set up something that turned out not to be the best solution but it was a 
change So he set up the [California Integrated] Waste Management Board 
And it s the highest paid appointed positions m the state government 
Oh interesting 

They make $100 000 And they re supposedly full time but you know it's 

really And they each have some staff members 

Now why is that 9 Why is this such a high paying position 9 

Well it was because it was set up to be a real plum appointment Certainly 

during the Wilson administration And then the appointees were former 

legislators Under [Gray] Davis people like [David A ] Roberti were 

appointed to it—knew nothing about waste management [Laughter] 

But one of the things that I was sure I wasn t going to do was to put 
myself through the humiliation of applying for any of these 
appointments—that being the top one but there were others too And 
probably couldn t make it because I wasn t that cozy on the Democrat scene 
How has this new board affected goals in terms of recycling and 
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They are better because the requirements were they had to represent different 
mterests so they really pretty much eliminated waste haulers And then I 
don t know somebody had to be good on recycling somebody had to be good 
on something else They had to have some background or previous 
expenence or commitment to either recycling or better waste management 
the idea bemg to reduce the overall waste problem 

So what the waste board was doing and what the legislation as it came 
out with Sher And he really is very ideologically dogmatic on 
environmental issues So the local governments who manage the waste 
dumps had to put upon them and certainly A certain amount of this was 
that they had to reduce by 50 percent or something like that—their waste 
Anyway they got to 35 pretty well Most of them were able to reduce their 
waste because all of the other things were going on too—the cans and so on 
and so forth And by making the return of the cans beneficial to the 
consumer 
Yes that naturally 

You had to get the motivation in there So there were all kinds of things 
going on But the real onus was on the local governments to do this without 
any real help from the state 
No financial support 9 

So as someone who s been m local government I thought it was pretty one 
sided But this was the Sacramento attitude And certainly Byron Sher had 
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been there as an assemblyman he d never—as far as I know—been in local 
government And they were all these local yokels who really didn t know 
what they were doing and you had to tell them what to do and how to do it 
and put the things on It was kind of this attitude that 

And you know maybe that was the only way to get it done at that 
point I had to go along with it because there was no other way to get it done 
In other words the bill as finally fashioned had made the board much too 
large but that was to get all the various mterests [Laughter] a seat on it And 
there were all kinds of things done that were political and it was the only 
way to get it done I guess But I found it distasteful you know 

But there were a lot of the things that I was very supportive of and so 
certainly that outweighed my objections to some of the political 
So when you're talking about Byron Slier you re [saying] there s one piece of 
legislation that established this new Waste Management Board 9 
Yes 

And then another one in terms of forcing local governments to 
I think it s all part of the same 
The same bill 9 OK 

I don t remember now all the bills See I started out carrying it And then 
Byron came forward with I think a competitive one I probably went along 
with it I had no interest in having a Killea bill if that wasn t the way to get it 


done 
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You were happy to let him carry the legislation if you thought that would get 
it through 

Yes And what he really wanted to do was to show up the waste haulers 
show up Deukmejian all the things that just don t appeal to me in the way of 
getting something done So that was a very involved and convoluted effort 
and the results aren't all to my liking But we certainly changed the face 
of I mean all of these efforts over ten years have really 
You can see the results 

Yes And we were often the leaders nationally m this Particularly on the 
paper content—that sort of thing you know—the recycled paper content So 
it was rewarding in the sense that you were able to see results You were able 
to turn around a whole system that was gomg the wrong way m terms of 
using up resources 

And then the ones who didn t want the trees cut and all of that—this all 
came into the same picture because if the Of course for making paper 
and so on you don t use redwoods for that [Laughter] 

Right 

But the whole thing [was] simplified in the press as sort of a battle between 
the tree lovers [Laughter] and the loggers and the paper industry and so on 
and so forth But it was much more complicated than that 
Now that you mention the press—because we haven t talked about the media 
at all—especially when you re carrying a piece of legislation or something 
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that you re trying to get through what if any role does the press or the media 
play in that 9 

It can be very important It depends If it s an insiders bill—it s just a fight 
between two professional groups—then it doesn t make much difference But 
if it s a consumer oriented thing or something that impacts the consumers 
then it can be real important And again one good Sacramento Bee article 
and follow up editorial on an issue can have a tremendous impact Whereas 
if it s the [news]paper in San Diego— So 9 
What about the L A Times 9 

L A Times can come in yes and the [San Francisco] Chronicle too And 
the Mercury of course 
The San Jose Mercury 9 

Yes They had some very—going after the They sort of considered 

themselves the California Watergate reporters [Laughter] I think they were 
constantly trying to find something you know 
To dig up 9 

Yes something sinister to dig up 

Well let me ask you again about legislation What do you think—and I m 
trying to pick some sort of a time frame—when you were in the assembly 
what was the most controversial bill that you ever carried 9 
Well I think probably the midwives bill 1 


1 SB 350 1993 1994Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1280(1993) 
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The one that passed later 9 

Yes Well there was some publicity This wasn’t a consumer oriented bill 
except for a relatively small group of people But that was probably the most 
controversial because you had things like even getting the nurses to finally 
support it They were very much against it because they saw this as 
competition 

But as this turned around they became Because what we ended up 
with is the lay midwives who didnt have the medical traimng of the nurses 
would get the same midwifery training and it would be in the same 
institution really as the certified nurse midwives would get So they came 
around and supported the last version So that s one reason we got it through 

And the medical association—the doctors—were almost There 

were doctors who were m favor and we d get them around to testify but they 
were such a small part of the picture Anything that threatened professional 
standing—wherever it was—they d just come out And they re very powerful 
m Sacramento I mean your family physician tells you that you know I 
mean he may be an internist or an ear doctor [Laughter] but if he says This 
isn t a good bill a lot of people respond to that So it was really very 
difficult to get a handle on that one It took a long time and it took a lot of 
working with other people to get it done 

What do you think was the turning point for that particular bill and tummg it 
around for support 9 
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KILLEA I think it was when the doctors who worked with midwives and used them m 
their practice came forward much more toward the end to speak in favor of it 
And the nurses turning around—not all the nurses favored it but as an 
official position they came around So I think those two things were kind of 
crucial 

[End Tape 6 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

YATES I was asking you about why you think it turned around 
KILLEA Yes that was really the mam thing And I do think getting some doctors 
speaking m favor of it so that it wasn t a unammous professional medical 
opimon against it And then the nurses coming around And then our 
educating individual legislators 

YATES I was going to ask you how did you work with them 7 
KILLEA Some of the old gentlemen didn t really quite know where babies came from 
[Laughter] They just thought they were supposed to come on an operating 
table [Laughter] How else do you get a baby you know 7 And so I think 
that helped some They didn t feel like it was putting themselves on the line 
so much with the doctors because this was still a small segment of the 
medical field that was concerned about this And so they could go maybe 
against the doctors on something like this and quietly support it 

So it was a whole combmation We really worked—three years you 
know—really hard on that And then after it passed and it went to this 
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Medical Board [of California] that interprets the bill what the regulations 
should be 

YATES How you implemented it 9 

KILLEA implemented And that was another whole education thing 
YATES Oh 9 Well explain that 

KJLLEA The lead doctor on it was an anesthesiologist And they are so far removed 
from this you know 9 He was from San Diego We just gave him a real 
education And he finally—he was fairly young—came around But their 
idea was really to kill it you know 9 They didn't ever say that but they never 
wanted to see it implemented 

YATES So let me get this straight This is after the bill is passed 
KILLEA After the bill was passed 
YATES and it s been signed by the governor 9 
KILLEA Yes 

YATES So it s chaptered—it s law 

KILLEA Yes 

YATES So I don t really understand how the board works then 
KILLEA All right Then the board says OK What this means is these are the 
regulations you need to 
YATES Put m the code or 

KILLEA put this into practice or to implement it' 


YATES Or not the code—the code exists It s how to get out there and function 
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Yes And for all the regulations that the departments concerned would have 
to follow 

So what did you do 9 

Well we worked on them and we justified it before them 
When you say' we who is we 9 

Well the staff person [Nancy Chavez] who was working with me and the lay 
midwives Their representatives just kept right in with us And so we had 
four or five people really that did that So we would find out when they were 
having a hearing on it and I went to several of them And the staff person 
was fabulous on this Every bill she would undertake she d do it the same 
way but she really felt I think even more so on this one and felt that the 
midwives had a justifiable You see what had happened their 
certification expired years ago But there was nothing that ever said they 
couldn t be midwives 
Oh I see 

that they couldn t practice But if they did they could be arrested 
Because they weren t certified 

Yes So there were areas in which they were arrested in certain instances 
And I now forget all the ms and outs of how that was possible They would 
be arrested for—not because they weren t certified—but because what they 
were doing was interpreted as being against a law So it probably was a four 
or five year battle 
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KILLEA No no the whole thing The whole thing And finally the rules that were 
put in See what this committee was doing was raismg the standards of 
education beyond what the bill called for 
YATES I didn t realize they have that legal ability to do that 9 
KILLEA Well evidently Because this is my only real brush with this 
YATES OK 

KILLEA And so you realize then Well there were several other things along the 
way where something would sit and languish that you had passed and 
thought Well good this is now done and [had gone] on to other things It 
just sits there and languishes and nobody does anything about implementing 
it Until regulations are issued the bureaucrats won t do anything—and 
rightly so They don t want to stick their necks out 
YATES Doesn t it frequently say in the bill that it is effective as of this date 9 

KILLEA Yes 

YATES But that doesn t mean anything 9 

KILLEA But the departments concerned for carrying it out have to have regulations 
telling them how to do it And who does that 9 There are a whole bunch of 
different areas for that 

Oh we ended up in a book—about all of this 1 She [Jessica Mitford] 


took this up as a cause separate from that m a sense but just as a So 
1 Jessica Mitford The American Wav of Birth fNew York NY Dutton 1992) 
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there were a lot of different pieces coming together on it 

And its effect—long term—I don t know what it s going to be I mean 
for instance my daughter in law s second child [Phoebe Mane Killea] was 
delivered at Stanford [University] Hospital with certified nurse midwives 
And she [Suzanne Willoughby Killea] was perfectly happy with it Stanford 
no longer has them I don t know why whether it was part of that combining 
with the UC [University of California] or whatever they did you know 7 
Oh right right Which is now not happening The UC 
They lost so much money and it just was a mess And evidently—somebody 
told me—there was one ego involved that was determined to get that done 
And it you know 

You mean to get the merger done or to take it apart 7 

No to get it done And that it really was not a wise move It was putting two 
likes together and you can t do that You have to have a symbiotic 
relationship that some can do something better than the other can 
Right so they benefit from each other 

Yes and there would be a balance there But anyway that s another whole 
story So probably that was the one 

So that you think was the most controversial 7 Were you about to mention 
another bill 7 

I think those two fields—the whole field of waste disposal whether toxic or 
non toxic and this bill probably m the senate 
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The midwives bill 9 

Yes The other of course was the governmental reform thing We spent a 
lot of time on that 

Right and I want to come back to that You re talking about the [California] 

Constitution Revision Commission 9 

Yes 

We 11 come back to that Well I d be remiss in not asking you at least about 
this one piece of legislation and see what you remember Which is you 
actually earned the legislation that helped create the [California] State 
Archives State Government Oral History Program of which this interview is 
a part Actually what I m cunous about—it was A B 2104 and it was 
chaptered as Chapter 965—is it looks like it actually was ongmally a 
preservation bill 

We may have changed it to put this in 
[Discussions deleted] 

We went off tape for a minute while you were reading the bill file—the 
chaptered version that I brought And we were talking again because I 
didn t understand what you meant about the pnvatization issue 
[Laughter] Actually it was the contracting out of the interviewing process 
Is probably what you were thinking of 
Yes 


1 AB 2104 1985 1986 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 965 (1985) 
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But the gist is this isn t something that 

I had to do very little work to get it through And the only ones when you 
really have to sell them to a lot of people do you you know 
Well that s interesting So as far as you remember 
It really was not a big deal 
there weren t negative feelings about it 9 
No it did not attract a lot of notice Lets say that [Laughter] 

Sorry to throw that one at you 
That s all right 
I felt I should ask you 

[Laughter] I m glad you got it clarified because I had it wrong 
Lets go on for just a little longer 
Yes sure 

I wanted to come back to elections 
OK 

We talked about your first election to the assembly One thing I wanted to 
ask you about again was last time when we talked you mentioned setting up 
a Democratic registration campaign early on 
Yes 

I think you said it was in the summer of 1983 and also that you didn t receive 
much support from the Democratic Caucus Now explain how did that fit m 
with your plans for campaigning or what were your thoughts? 
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KILLEA Yes It was clear that this district was becoming—which had been I guess at 
one time more or less a Democratic district—-was now really shifting and it 
was either even or slightly Republican And the idea that I would be running 
again in '84 meant that we ought to work on changing it And I felt very 
strongly about it I thought it was really just the whole idea of going out and 
doing this would not only increase voter interest but it would help if we get 
the ones—Democrats—registered it would boost my chances for re election 
So it was a mixed bag But also it was the lethargy and the lack of interest 
and the lack of registration of voters We had a fair number of people 
Some had been native bom others were immigrants who had been citizens a 
long time and hadn't registered and then brand new immigrants There was a 
whole senes of people 

So we got a little bit of financial support from the Democratic Caucus 
to do this because this was the kind of thing they do m between elections to 
bolster their chances m tough distncts And then we put in some money 
ourselves We had a very talented person from the Berkeley area who was 
recommended by some of the campaign types as somebody who was really 
good at this and he was And we hired a couple of people part time to work 
on it 

And so that went on about six months I guess—five to six 
months—getting it started Getting the people out working Processing the 
whole thing being sure that the Because often what you do is you have 
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the person sign and then you say Well 111 deliver it Because if you wait 
[for them] to mail it it may not get mailed in So you go through a whole 
process Knocking door to door going to shopping centers and so on And 
being off season there wasn't all the competition of umpteen initiatives I 
don t think we had quite as many initiatives then as we do now [Laughter] 
So it was an enthusiastic effort to improve the chances of a 
Democrat—and for myself particularly—winning I can t remember now all 
the sequence of events there but m terms of the overall political atmo 
sphere What was going on nationally 9 Let me think 
I ve got my time line You re talking about 83 84 9 
Yes 

Well of course Deukmejian was elected when you were So he was already 
governor 

Yes so he was re elected 
But not until four years later 
Yes 86 

And you re talking in between 

And 86 was a national election wasn t it 9 Because I think I went to two 
Democratic Conventions One was in San Francisco—I think that was '86 
I have in 84 the Democratic National Convention was m San Francisco 
Eighty four OK 

I don t know that I have anything here very helpful Voters approved an 
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initiative to establish a state run lottery The Olympics were inLA I don t 
really have anything for 85 

There was a period there when the Democrats were improving their role a bit 
And then the Republicans really came m afterwards with their 
So you re thinking in terms of your own race that year in 84“? 

Yes and what the motivation of this was Because it wasn t I m trying to 
think of what it was that became the viewpoint of the caucus—whether it was 
because the Democrats were losing seats or losing votes I can t remember 
now 
Right 

I mean my own situation I remember that well We wanted to improve the 
chances and it was enough of a slight Republican majority I think which we 
wanted to reduce and change And I think we did change it a bit—minimally 
[Laughter] 

I m just looking again I don t have the figures with me as to what the 
numbers were in terms of Democrats and Republicans in the assembly and 
the senate which is probably what you were thinking of 
Yes 

But anyway 

Because as I went in m 82 it was a very large class and the Democrats really 
did gain And I think that was a result of the redistnctmg and so on 
Right We haven t really talked about redistnctmg 
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Even though the Democrats lost the governorship the legislature had 
improved its standmg I think 

Well let me ask you in that time—and feel free to expand into your years 
when you were in the senate if you like—but Im wondering how financial 
support for your campaigns changed if it did 9 Where was your support 
coming from 9 

The more you are m office the longer your incumbency is the more support 
you tend to get from the caucus and so on And that doesn t make much 
sense but I think that s just the way it is 
Because they know who you are 

Know who you are and know you’re reliable in terms of They thought I 
was reliable [Laughter] 

I'm curious too what role local Democratic organizations are playing at this 
point 9 

[Interruption] 

[I was asking you] about what role any local Democratic organizations 
played in your campaigns 

Well the interesting thing is that gomg back to The Democrats in San 

Diego were used to losing 

Oh right I remember you mentiomng that 

It was dominated by the ideological Democrats who knew they were right 
and everybody else was wrong They stuck to that and felt good that way 
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They were not sure about me and I guess I didn t do much to encourage them 
to think that I was one of them you know m the sense of sharing some of 
their enthusiasms I got Democratic support—individual—and so on and so 
forth But [after] I proved myself a winner a couple of times then it became 
much more enthusiastic 
[Interruption] 

Sol was asking you about Democratic party organizations support etc 
I think the suspicion was because I had signed up to run for the assembly seat 
m which the incumbent had not yet said he was not running He was a 
favorite of the local Democrats here And he waited until the last day to say 
he was not running And of course I had not intended to run against him 
Right I remember you saying that 

But they were suspicious of me anyway I had some support from them but it 
was I was never one of the crowd kind of Coming from a different place a 
different way of gettmg there and so on I guess 

But one of the things I did in my neighborhood the [Democratic] 
Central Committee was pretty weak and didn t really do much So a couple 
of activists—and this was early on in my assembly time—-wanted to form a 
Democratic club for our neighborhood It s called the Uptown Democratic 
Club So I said I wanted to help on that So we had the first meeting at my 
house and we did a lot of I helped get the thing moving and organizing 
There were people who did the hard work on it That became a very activist 
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group 

But that s the only thing really in the Democratic fold that I did And 
the Democrats have always—since after the first election—been enthusiastic 
supporters of mme And then there was when I became independent and 
"declined to state" of course there were some people who were really very 
unhappy with it But a lot of them just accepted it And others accepted it 
after awhile 

So what form did the support from the Democratic Caucus come in 9 I think 

you mentioned some money right 9 

Yes In the initial period of the first re election 

So that s 84 9 

Yes They did provide one or two people who came down to help m the early 
stages of the field campaign In other words these are the people who got 
out and walked and got volunteers organized and so on I dont even 
remember whether I They were probably provided pro bono to me I 
mean in other words I think they were paid for 

And then we always had some financing from the caucus I wasn t the 
world s best fund raiser and the best sources of funding are not in San Diego 
So I did receive financial help from the I d draw up a budget and pledge 

what we thought we could do locally and then what the gap was and then 
they would either commit to do it or say Well we can provide this much 
And if there was ever a crisis at the end which we didn t usually have I 
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think once we did have to put some more money in right at the last minute or 
the feeling was we did We didn t need it actually because I won handily 
But a campaign is a very stressful kind of thing because you wonder if 
you just have done enough to be sure you win And this has always been a 
pretty close district So from that point of view—historically—it s always 
been a close district So we always felt every race was one we had to work 
at 

YATES How about the business community? 

KJLLEA It came around after awhile Not at first There were some groups I 

would know one individual or two individuals who would be supportive—for 
instance the general contractors I had a good friend who was a member and 
did a lot of their auditing work He was a friend of ours and our CPA 
[certified public accountant] and so on And he brought them around finally 
And these are pretty Republican [Laughter] 

It was so funny because the realtors m the South Bay where When 
I was on the city council I had San Ysidro and Nestor and then jumped over 
to Chula Vista which is its own city and then the downtown area and so on 
And so the South Bay realtors endorsed me Then it got to the mam body and 
they just couldn t stomach me because I was a Democrat This went on for 
the longest time 


So I had support from some businesspeople both individuals And 
when I was running m the mid seventies I was miming the Fronteras and in 
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the same building was the chamber of commerce And so I joined the 
chamber of commerce as an individual and remained a member—I m still a 
member—all those years because it s kind of a Of course the dues have 

gone up an awful lot since then [Laughter] But it s been useful I haven t 
played it up much but it s been there Not that the chamber would endorse 
me I don t know what they did in the way of endorsing—I don't remember 
But it did kind of take the edge off of the business opposition 

And then again I had some personal friends who were in the 
developing business But the developers didn t like me from my city council 
days because I was pretty even handed on land use and an 
environmentalist—more so than giving them carte blanche But I was very 
good about trying to balance out—at least I thought I was 
Well it s interesting to me because as I hear you talking You re not a 
Republican which traditionally is sort of lmed up with the business 
community and who that supports 
Yes Yes 

So you weren t gettmg a lot of support there You weren t getting—at least 
initially—a lot of support from the people who were the staunch Democrats 
who didn t see you as liberal You can correct me if Im wrong 
Yes 

But you still won the seat 
Yes 
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So why do you think that is 7 

I was very good at getting out and walking precincts and meeting with any of 
the neighborhood groups They have a setup of the councils for the various 
neighborhoods that reported to the city and so on and so forth So during that 
city time—when I was running for the city council—I did that And I just 
kept walking And not just at campaign time Now that went through the 
first probably three campaigns Of course when I got to the senate though 
you can t walk the district m the senate 
Its just too large? 

It's too large But by building up my knowledge And I have people 

today "I remember when you came and knocked on my door 1 I mean that 
was twenty years ago [Laughter] But that paid off 
Well I m sort of playing the devil s advocate Because you kind of think 
these bigger organizations that that s sort of what helps somebody to win 
versus what you re talking about In this day and age—not that long 
ago—versus the sixties for example 

Yes I thmk it was I was involved in a variety of things Whether it was the 
board of the historical society the I was on a couple of boards—one for 
the county and one for the city—on histone preservation I was m the 
League of Women Voters I had a vanety of other antennae out if you will 
So it wasnt just the political party that was important 
Right 
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And that s where people supported me And just things like oh the 
schooling I was out at USD University of San Diego when I got my 
master s And then UCSD Sol had a variety of contacts and people that 
were interested We were enough establishment because of the diplomatic 
post We got to know a lot of people that way and invited people down to 
our home for parties and so on in Tijuana and came up here—we were on the 
list The establishment was really relatively small at that point 

So I wasn t seen by the Republicans as one of these awful unreliable 
Democrats who s going to bite your ankle I also wasn t seen by many of the 
business establishment as Because for instance in the medical society 
they would rant and rave about me in terms of If I on a particular 

bill But then something else would come along that m an evenhanded 
way I just [said] There is nothing wrong with this bill just because the 
medical society happens to support it —which would be often the reaction of 
Democrats If any busmess group or professional group that they didn t 
approve of were for something then they had to be against it And I guess I 
just didn t look at things that way 
OK Well why don t we stop here 9 
Yes 

[Interruption] 

We just took a lunch break and we're back We were talking about elections 
Now I wanted to turn to another topic which is the assembly leadership role 
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during the time you were in the assembly And of course that was Willie 
Brown who became leader m 1981 and left in 95 So obviously probably 
we re going to focus on the time you were in the assembly But I wanted to 
get your take on what he was like as the leader of the assembly 
I don t know how many different versions there are of who Willie Brown is 
and what he's like Partly that s because he was a very complex person I 
think There s no single thing on it that you could you know You can t 
categorize him as an African American politician You couldn t characterize 
him as a Democratic leader You couldn t characterize him just as this that 
or the other thing In other words he was too many things m the whole 
scheme 

And for me personally it was a very satisfactory relationship When 
the way was cleared for me to run I say that because I think there was a 
little maneuvering going on although I don t want to take credit for it in any 
way I think there was a little behind the scenes help to see that the seat was 
there available for me to run for 
You re talking about the first election 9 

The first election to the assembly I came m with a huge class So from that 
point of view not many of our group moved right into leadership positions 
as you have today in the assembly because they have such a short term and 
everybodys gone [Laughter] With the term limits its quite different 

But I saw him mostly in the early days m the Democratic Caucus 
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which we had weekly He was a past master there of whatever the hot 
political topic was for the day what bill was being There were always 
some really loud profane males who held the floor most of the time And he 
would sit there or he would stand there with his arms folded sort of looking 
around You know he was listening And finally he would—the timing was 
such—know when to move in to consolidate the thing to bring it to an end or 
come to some kind of consensus which would He would wait until he 
knew that whatever position he wanted to take there was a majority support 
for it 

He seldom spoke during all of this preliminary part of it because 
everybody was jumping m—the usual ones who always did most of the 
talking And then he would come m as kind of summarizing if you will or 
whatever the occasion called for Maybe if he felt it wasn't going the way he 
thought it should he would be lamenting what positions people were talking 
But he never said 'You have to do this You have to do that 1 He had very 
subtle ways of first of all getting support and then letting people know what 
he expected of them in the way of support I mean it was not a big boss kind 
of telling everybody what to do at all And of course that is such an 
erroneous picture of him Not that he wasn t powerful He was extremely 
powerful but he did it in very subtle sophisticated ways 

So in those caucuses the only time he would give an impassioned 
speech would be on something on civil rights And then he would make no 
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doubt about his views being known 

But the many many other battles where people were divided and there 
was great discussion and so on he was really amazing in that he could let all 
of that go on And then if it wasn t time to vote if there was no conclusion if 
there weren t enough [votes] then he would say We 11 just get an extension 
on this ' If there was a bill on the floor that had to be Usually it was 
kind of all of a sudden the bill appears on the floor and we have to do 
something about it and so that kind of crisis would get all of this heated 
discussion going And if there was disagreement—and fairly often there was 
[Laughter] The bill wouldn t even have come up if it was going to get full 
Democratic support and pass—there was no big controversy So I really 
observed that of him most in the early years 

This doesn t have anything to do with this But when we first went 
there the caucus lunches were like lead—lots of heavy meat and potatoes and 
no salad or maybe a little fresh vegetables or something As more and more 
women came m and I think people became more health conscious that was 
changed 

But oh it was really a male s bastion for More women came in 
when I did you know That really began to—I think there were all of eight 
of us or something like that—change the balance And Sally Tanner and a 
couple of others had been there before 


YATES For awhile'? 
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For awhile But it began to change after that So that really was my first 
thing And then when I got to the point of carrying a few bills doing a few 
things that I was interested m I would maybe ask him his advice on how to 
get something done or tell him what I was up to and see what he said about 
it And sometimes it was about the status of a campaign when we got into 
the second campaign and so on 

But I didn t have a whole lot of Because I didn t seek him out a lot 
except when I had something to say or something to ask him Probably that 
first two years I know I didn t ever approach him on the floor to talk to him 
very much or anything like that There were always people gathering around 
him But I did learn that it was very useful to catch him on the fly As we 
were on the floor he d be on the floor occasionally He never stayed on the 
floor himself he always had somebody 
[Interruption] 

We 11 finish with Willie Brown And I think you were talking about the best 
time to catch him was when he was 

If he was wandering on the floor And particularly if it wasn t a complicated 
thing—say 1 Im interested in doing this Who do I talk to 9 or I want to get 
a meeting going on this Can we get you to come to the meeting? or 
something like that And what would suit you? And so he was always ’Til 
get back to you by four o clock And he would He's got a phenomenal 
memory and he s proud of it you know I mean he likes to show off if you 
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will [Laughter] his ego being such 

So he II have half a dozen people ask him things on the floor and 
they're all expecting an answer And as far as I know they always get them 
I mean it may not be what you want to hear but 
Right 

he's responsive But I always had a good relationship with him And 
partly because during the campaign period I might see him once about how 
the campaign is going or something like that But not a lot It was more his 
staff the ones who would be available to advise you on what was going on 
and so on—what you needed to do or if you had a project you wanted to do to 
enhance the campaign and you didn t have the money for it was this going to 
be in the interests of the Democratic Caucus to do it 9 Because sometimes 
there were thmgs that weren't just for my benefit to get me in office but it 
was also helping the Democrats and their position 

Well as you mentioned George Deukmejian a Republican was governor at 
the time What are your observations on Willie Brown s role in terms of as 
leader of the assembly and the legislature and working with the Deukmejian 
admim strati on 7 

I think they worked pretty well Actually Willie saw to it you know He s 
so bright And Deukmejian didn t want to make his life any more 
complicated than he could avoid In other words I think he didn t reach out 
and try to do things beyond what was just required of his constitutional 
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position if you will So it was kind of a contrast in that Willie was always 
off doing things and enhancing the Democrats role or his role And 
Deukmejian 

[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begm Tape 7 Side B] 

K1LLEA So there was quite a contrast in personalities and approach and so on And 
I m sure we had temble crises because at budget time there always were 
And then as we got into more difficult times why there would be real 
crunches on the budget But generally the whole focus of particularly the 
Republicans—not just the legislature not just the administration but the 
Republican state party—-was on Willie Brown and to get nd of Willie Brown 
That became an obsession with them I think It really hampered them My 
feelmg was it was foolish to spend all that effort and energy and hatred 
almost 

YATES Why do you think they were so focused on him 9 

KILLEA Because he was powerful Because he was a minority Because he didn t fit 
their idea of what a leader should be And he was very very very bright 
And he was doing great things bolstenng the Democrats I mean I think it 
was really kind of a sense of desperation on their part you know 9 [Laughter] 
So this constant campaign against him made him look like a monster 
And if you want to call him a monster it was because he was so clever and so 
much smarter than most of them were that he could outsmart them And 
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that people don t like [Laughter] So it was an interesting thing 

But generally I got along with him very well It was not a close 
relationship at all Although he made some public noise about my leaving 
the Democratic party he didn t He said "That s what you need to do you 
do it 1 You know 7 If that s what you want to do ' He really was not 
That didn t bother him 

And actually as it turned out somewhere down the line—and this was 
when Bill Lockyer was pro tern of the senate This is going way down 
toward the end of my term I forget what year it was But in one of those 
years he was voted—Lockyer—the best on Democratic issues And I was 
second as an Independent So you know [Laughter] Some Republicans 
felt it was not a true conversion to Independent Many Democrats thought I 
had betrayed them So somewhere in between That was not the case 
always but that happened to be one year-I forget when it was—toward the 
end of my term before I was termed out And I was surprised But there 
were some controversial issues and that s just the way it turned out 
YATES Let me ask you one more thing about Willie Brown and then we can wrap up 
Which is—you ve alluded to it or more than alluded—perhaps his public 
persona It seems like he elicits a really strong reaction of one form or 
another from many people And how do you think his image—again I m 
saying the image—impacted you perhaps particularly at election time 7 


KILLEA Oh I think it had a great deal to do with the Republican party and the party 
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people being so against me because I was just a lackey of Willie Brown 
And that was often thrown at me I mean in a sense in a polite kind of way 
but 'How m the world do you get along with Willie Brown 7 As though that 
were something I got along with him a lot better than I would with 
them—with that individual 

Really I guess my concern with the whole partisan system It came 
out more in the senate than it did with Willie Willie Brown managed to keep 
things under control m a way that He managed to keep most people 
happy even some of the Republicans He was so good at reading characters 
and reading people and he knew where they were coming from and what their 
real interests were And he was able often to meet those or at least partway 
YATES How did you respond to the comment you just made about Republicans 
accusing you of being a lackey of Willie Brown 7 
KILLEA Well actually I would usually get it in the form of somebody saying Well 
what do you think of Willie Brown 7 Expecting me to say Oh he s 
horrible or something And so I would say "Well you know he s very 
bright a great leader He knows how to lead he knows how to get things 
done I don t agree with him all the time but I have no real complaints 
And they ve got a picture of somebody that I ought to hate you know 
because they've been led to believe that he is really cracking the whip 
making us all do what I said—and I would go with this story— 'He has 

never ever demanded a vote of me in any way at all 
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So where he s been persuasive is again on the civil rights issues 
When he himself feels so strongly about it he can be very convincing Not 
that I needed convincing but you know 
So he was an eloquent speaker to the subject at hand'? 

Yes Oh tremendous And the mterestmg thing about him was that he would 
go before a group that really were portraying him in this way It would be the 
medical group or it would be 
Negatively you mean 9 

yes—some chamber of commerce group or something And he would 
charm them He would absolutely charm them He knew exactly how to get 
to them And then they would go out saying Gee that was a great talk 
But then they wouldn t agree with him anymore necessarily But he had a 
way of His skills were underestimated 

Interesting Well why don t we wrap it up for today since it s about that 

time 9 

OK 


[End Tape 7 Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

YATES Good morning again Lucy 
KJLLEA Good morning 

YATES Last time we met we focused on the years you served in the assembly We 
agreed today we were going to try to wrap things up as efficiently as possible 
So today I thought we d plan to focus on several topics relating to your terms 
in the state senate as well as hopefully a few more general ones 

So let s begin by my askmg about your campaign for the state senate 
Now this was a special election—correct 9 
KQLLEA Yes 

YATES Because Larry Stirling was appointed to a San Diego [County] Municipal 
Court vacancy So why did you decide to run 9 
KILLEA It was to a great extent two things really I was kind of ready to move on 
having been seven years m the assembly and that s about as long as I last in 
one spot [Laughter] And when it opened up it was clearly a Republican 
district but I knew the area pretty well and felt that I would have a good 
chance It was nsk free in the sense that I had my seat m the assembly and if 
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I lost I'd still have my seat m the assembly—which you pretend it doesn t 
affect your thinking but it does [Laughter] 

YATES Right And for the record this was 1989 

KILLEA Yes So it was kmd of a rushed thing but it was with great encouragement 
from the Democratic leadership in the senate for me to run And it was done 
so quickly that I thought the best way to do it would be to use the campaign 
manager [Larry Sheingold] who was most familiar with the senate and had 
run a number of successful campaigns for people for the senate So I was 
havmg a somewhat different team not as familiar as the one I d had m my 
various campaigns in the assembly It was a much more distant relationship 
with the campaign manager who thought he knew what he ought to do and 
went ahead and did it Which was fine up to a certain point because we 
really didn t have any time 

The key to this was to have a vigorous absentee ballot campaign 
Being a special election there would be very few people really getting 
interested enough to go vote so the best way to secure as many Democratic 
or pro Republican votes as possible was to have a door to door mailing 
every other way absentee ballot campaign And I did the walking myself 
Of course the analysis of the districts is not where your voters are not 
where all your opponent s voters are but where are the people whose minds 
might be changed or be animated to get out to vote So I did quite a bit of 
precinct walking but very selectively m places because of the senate 
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district—900 000 people You don t cover it very easily 
Right I was going to ask you then how the senate district compares with the 
assembly one But I think you just answered that which is it's much larger 
Much larger And you need to depend more on the media and mailings and 
things like that You don t have the opportunity for the same kind And 
this was a relatively short window too We had about I guess six weeks or 
something like that 
Oh really 9 

Maybe it was two months but it wasn t much more time than that In other 
words for this special election—if that is the path chosen instead of trying to 
get somebody appointed This was enough of a period left that I think a 
special election was the choice Also part of it was that the person running 
for the Republican party was a woman who had worked for incumbents in 
that position 

Right this is Carol Bentley 9 

Carol Bentley for I think nine years or more And therefore she started out 
her campaign with an ownership attitude that can turn the voters off so fast 
My district ’Well I know this so She indicated that she was the 
heiress apparent Voters like to think they have some choice [Laughter] So 
I think that was the And of course she had already announced that she 
was running The question was to scramble to get something set up for a 


campaign 
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You mentioned that the Democratic leadership in the senate was supportive 

of your running 

Yes 

Who were you refemng to? 

David Roberti was the president pro tem at that point Then there were 
others too So I had my chief assistant [Craig Reynolds] in the assembly—I 
still resist calling him chief of staff which is a military term—take off time 
and do my campaign So of course he then took off for this also and was 
part of the campaign which helped Of course the key thing that everybody 
remembers most was we did some talking head commercials Excuse me not 
commercials they were TV campaign ads And m that was the question of 
abortion which Carol Bentley had come out as very strongly opposed to 
And this was at the height of really the emergence of the far right and this 
issue as their issue So it was obvious that this was going to be very 
important With some modifications in the text and so on that was provided 
me by the campaign manager I made some changes in it but basically it 
positioned me as being pro choice And there was no doubt about that 
So we did the commercials and you know it takes a bit of time and 
then they started appearing And actually I was at a meeting of a completely 
different subject some bill I had or some subject—I don t remember It was 
at the [San Diego] County Board of Supervisors hearing So someone from a 
TV station said they wanted to talk to me So when there was a break I said 
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fine and I thought it was about a conference And no she had just heard 
that the bishop had felt that my public support of the pro choice position was 
not acceptable and therefore decided to I want to be sure I get the right 
terminology here [Laughter] 

Sure go ahead Take your time 

Because it wasn t excommumcation as many people think But it demed 
me the right to receive communion And then this was determined It was 
a great flurry with this of course and a great excitement I had to decide 
how to handle the question you know—what was the best way to do it 
Well first of all I didn t have any intention of changing my position or 
saying anything publicly or privately different from what I had been saying 
And it seemed to be such an important Nationwide it just became an 
issue There wasn t probably much else going on at the time [Laughter] 
but 

It got a lot of press 

It got a lot of publicity So we got the calls from Donahue and various shows 
and did we want to And decided that it was worth doing it because the 
issue was so much on the agenda of the far right at this point and that it might 
be a healthy thing to simply state publicly and more openly and nationally 
what my position was So we went ahead and went up to New York did that 
and appeared on an NBC [National Broadcasting Company] morning show or 
something—a couple of them 
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And the disappointment there to me was first of all I established that it 
was just gomg to be me on the show that there was nobody else I wasn't 
going to get mto a discussion or a debate or anything like that I was given 
that assurance So of course when I got there that wasn t the platform at all 
They had someone for the anti choice side a professor from one of the 
Catholic universities who was very much a leader m this anti abortion dnve 
and so on And they also said they wanted to invite Geraldine Ferraro 
YATES Now you're talking about the Donahue show right 9 
KJLLEA The Donahue show yes 

YATES Yes because I remember reading that Ferraro was on there 
KILLEA And I really protested that because I knew that she was so I don t like her 

style you know 9 It s just not mine 
YATES Right 

KILLEA And I knew that this would be a confrontational type of thmg and that s 

really not what I was there for The only reason I came was to make it clear 
that I hadn't changed my position and that I felt that it was on the basis of 
conscience and so on and so forth But finally they really insisted so it was 
my role to call her and invite her Or I talked to her I guess Maybe they 
invited her and then I talked to her on the phone a bit 

But she came and of course it was a battle between her and the other 
person who was representing the other side and very little about where I came 
from But that was all right You don t control these things you just let them 
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pass on by So that was an interesting experience though and worth 
attempting 

Well let me ask you who made the decision about not advertising exactly 
but 

Publicizing? 

Yes Publicizing your position on abortion? 

That was the campaign manager s decision 
And how did you feel about that? 

Well I took his text and changed it a bit to make it a little more just stating a 
position rather than an emotional kind of argument 
So you didn t have a problem with doing it? 

No I didn t have a problem with that I don t like one issue campaigns 
particularly because there s so much more involved But we had such a short 
time and that was certainly the issue that was coming up—that had come 
up-and was really on the front burner everyplace Everybody had to take a 
position on that who was running for office—either side And that was the 
first question almost you were asked So from that point of view it was not 
unreasonable to have it I must say that the text again didn t suit my style 
and this was again having somebody who didn t know me was just doing 
what campaign managers always do—put words in your mouth [Laughter] 
Of course there were a lot of headlines m the newspaper about Bishop Leo 
[T ] Maher denying you communion I was wondering what was your 
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response or initial reaction to this 9 

Well I thought about it a bit and of course I conferred with my chief 
assistant He knows me and how I like to appear and how I should appear 
So we talked about it a bit and I just said You know I'm not out to fight the 
church or reform the church " So I took the position that he was within his 
right to do what he did He was the head man [Laughter] And so I accepted 
that and I accepted the fact that I wouldn t be receivmg communion But that 
wasn t going to keep me from going to church and continuing to be a 
Catholic Because everybody was Well are you going to join another 
church 9 And so on and so forth And actually I even had one priest 
particularly who was telling me that according to canon law the bishop 
overstepped the bounds or didn t take certain steps He was supposed to give 
me a warning blah blah blah blah you know 9 All this But that was 
beside the pomt because publicly it was what had happened 
And a lot of people probably wouldn t know the difference 
No People were even urging me to take it up with the court legal system and 
the church legal system And I wasn t interested in that I knew where I was 
and who I was and what my position was and I intended to go right along 
doing that 

The bishop was ill at that pomt That was m November and by the 
early part of the next year it was announced that he had been diagnosed with 
a brain tumor and that he just had months to live So somewhere along the 
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line—I think he died in about June I believe of the following year—in the 
spring he asked through one of the diocesan officers—not religious but a 
layman—to ask me if I would come see him And I said Sure " [I] went to 
his home here in San Diego and he was by then pretty much in bed So we 
had a conversation which was very stilted And I didn't have any animosity 
toward him personally I mean he was who he was And I m who I am And 
I didn t really get mto any discussion about it because I didn t see that it was 
worthwhile saying where I was coming from or why I was coming from that 
way So we had a pretty superficial conversation but I did feel like I had at 
least done my duty toward him as far as a human being is concerned 

And of course he said something about Well this will be private I 
said 'Of course Im not going to say anything to the press And I wasn t 
sure that he wouldn t but he didn t [Laughter] Because the press got it long 
before I got the letter saying I was being denied communion 
YATES Well I was wondering I did see that in the Thirty mnth Senate 

District—probably I got this out of the California Journal —that Republicans 
were 49 percent and Democrats were at 38 percent I was wondering how 
that issue played out or [whether it] had any impact on your campaigning m 
a district that had a majority of Republicans m it 
KILLEA Well the issue of the pro choice position I had had several ramifications in 


talking to people Some people were mterested in the question of church and 
state religious freedom and government freedom from any religious 
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interference m governmental affairs This was a whole range of people a lot 
of people who were concerned really about that issue rather than the 
religious issue per se or the abortion issue I thought it was sort of 
interesting the ramifications So depending on what people wanted to talk 
about because I went around knocking on doors and so on and talking to 
groups 

Now the other thing I think was to my advantage was that the 
Republicans were sure they had it because of the voter registration And 
actually on election night my opponent was ahead in the votes count until 
No that s right I was ahead m the absentee ballot because those come in 
ahead of time So I was leadmg a bit and then she almost caught up and was 
ahead of me for awhile and then finally it ended up it was very few votes I 
don t remember even now what it was It was a few hundred I think 
Actually I think I have those We re looking at a list This is you here 
absentee—18 564 And then she had absentee—13 203 
Yes And so actually she got more votes in the 
Precmct 

Yes m the election itself 

Right But you won by 51 percent and she had 48 99 [percent] It was close 
Well it was a couple of thousand then [Laughter] 

Anyway it was relatively close 

And it was sort of seesawing It was interesting because of the great interest 
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in this I mean the TV and press and so on were at the campaign 
headquarters [John] Van De Kamp was there He was getting ready to run 
for governor I think 
I think so He supported you right? 

Yes oh yes But there was a great deal of fanfare about that But actually 
the result of it was that it still was a very Republican district So actually 
redistncting came m 1990 and although And it was in 91 that I declared 
my independence wasntit? Yes 

I believe so Id have to check Yes m 91 you declared you were going to 
change your party affiliation to Independent That was in August of 91 that 
you actually announced 

I know somewhere along the line there was sort of the indication that the 
party wasn t willing to work hard on the redistncting if I was not going to not 
be a member of the Democratic party But that did improve It moved the 
distnct over to the coast away from the east Well it was still m the east but 
it became more of as it is now with [Deirdre] Dede Alpert I don t know 
what they II do in changing it 

But the numbers you re saying went down a little bit m terms of 
Republican 

Oh yeah it became more even Because what did you say it was 48 to 39? 

I have that it was 49 to 38 

Yes see that s a pretty big gap—11 percentage points Two or 3 you can 
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usually maneuver But to have that kind of win again was possible 
but 

Even as an incumbent 9 
Yes But it would be difficult 

Obviously abortion was a big issue because of the publicity you got But 
what other issues dominated dunng that election 9 
I think part was my record m the assembly because my opponent had no 
record except from the people she worked for And I don t think that was 
something she was dying to latch onto [Laughter] although I guess she had a 
relatively conservative position on many things whether it was 
environmental issues or social service issues or education—a whole range of 
things that you deal with at the state level 

OK Well what ultimately made you the successful candidate do you think 
rather than Carol Bentley 9 

I think that you can t put aside the choice issue because some people were 
affected by that Now some people were affected by it because of the 
bishop s role and the church and state thing Sol think that worked m my 
favor in some places But I was a fairly well known factor m the city scene 
and had worked with an awful lot of people m different places on other issues 
in other roles And I think this helped you know I wasn t some outsider 
zooming in to try to win over something that belonged to Because really 
the opponent s position was this was her seat and that she deserved it So it 
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would be very hard for somebody who wasn't known to come in and 
overcome that 

You had several elections where you had former legislative staff run against 
you 

Yes Yes twice I guess 

It was [Ronald] Cordova I think was the other 

No it was 

I have the name wrong 
Yeah 

I'll get the right name 
[Earl] Cantos [Jr ] 

Cantos I m sorry Right 

And his father was a judge and his mother was a singer with the local opera 
He used that as his own qualifications Each of my campaigns I think built 
up a certain amount of recognition of me m parts even where I wasnt 
running 

Well what was it like to go from the assembly to the senate 7 
Not particularly difficult It was a different set of characters It had a little 
different way of doing things Certainly the [senate Democratic] Caucus was 
not the same as it was The assembly would have ad nauseam 
discussions—on and on and on Speaker Willie Brown would let the 
discussion go on and on until I think he saw where the balance was where 
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the votes were without actually twisting arms because he never twisted mine 
on anything And then we d take a vote 

In the senate everything would be discussed and the leadership would 
decide It was not a democratic process m terms of the membership It s 
much more that your seniors in office know better than you do [Laughter] 
YATES Seniority really plays a part in it 
KILLEA Yes so that part of it was different 

The frustration I had one was my interest in international affairs I 
had had an International Trade Committee m the assembly and when I left 
nobody wanted it It was disbanded There was no interest in international 
affairs And in the senate it was broken into about three different 
committees and there was no way of getting any of that—tradition being 
what it is m the senate And also that gave those committee members—if 
they chose to particularly the chairs—an opportunity to travel and so on and 
so forth and go inspect something So there was no way of gettmg that 
Anyway I just then put a little more emphasis I had been in the 
assembly working on some issues that I never did get much into 
education because the women were really stronger in that than most of the 
other things Or social service issues 


So in the senate I started heading more toward finance I had the 
Subcommittee on Bonded Indebtedness of the Appropriations Committee 
And that was just something that I created What we wanted to do was to 
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reduce the last minute politics of bond issues which are something You 
know you go into debt for a long time and to have it just based on wheeling 
and dealing among the leadership and the governor [We] were trying to 
do it in a more rational way and looking ahead what was really important 
infrastructure wise and so on And we talked about it but didn t get very far 
So it is pretty much the same as it was We may have helped a little bit 
somewhere along the line but 

Well tell me about how you did receive your committee assignments 
You were able to say what you d like And let s see what I had 
I have a list here It s on the second page for that first session 89 90 As 
you mentioned 

Bonded Indebtedness was a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
And then Education [Committee] OK Energy and Public Utilities 
[Committee] OK Housing and Urban Affairs [Committee] I had done a lot 
m toxics and transportation Those were two that in the assembly I had done 
a bit on 

So being on the Toxics and Public Safety Management Committee and 
Transportation Committee were naturals 7 

Pretty much yes And then also the Select Committee on Source Reduction 
and Recycling [Market Development] that was something I was very 
interested m [Select Committee on] Small Business Enterprises—I think 
that was just kind of a given You know Would you like this 7 'Sure 
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Now the Joint Committee on the State s Economy I had no role in that That 
was stnctly the chair 

I see I frequently wonder how those joint committees work because there 
may be one or two of you right 9 Well I guess there s supposed to be a 
representative from the senate and a representative from the assembly 
Both sides That s right 

But in this particular case you re saying that you weren t really involved 9 
No And I don t even know that they had a meeting during the time I was on 
it [Laughter] I didn t stay on it very long I don't think I went ahead with 
other things 

Well again back to the Bonded Indebtedness and Methods of Financing 
Subcommittee of Appropriations that you were a chair of maybe you can go 
into a little more [detail] about what you were trying to accomplish I mean 
you just touched on it Maybe you can give a specific example 
We were trying to come up with And we did propose it and the governor 
had his proposal for a ten year plan so that you could look ahead and see 
what you were going to need m the future The methods of financing was 
with the viewpoint Well for instance fortunately we re m a good 
economy now [But] all these bonds we have of course they re going to go 
on and on—the payments—even if we get into bad times But that s when 
people pass bonds—and the legislature proposes them And that s OK but 
some of these should have been done in a much more orderly fashion 
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Part of it is the public perception Part of it is the legislature unwilling 
to look like they are spending money particularly as the Republicans were 
edging closer and closer to control while I was there And then in the 
assembly of course they did eventually take over for a bit 

Usually we were very much m tune with the legislative analyst s office 
And that office has been saying the same thing for some time But there was 
no way you could get anybody committed to a ten year plan Because why 
push something now that needed to be done but there was no public support 
for it 9 And rather than taking the lead and developing the public support for 
something it was the other way around Sort of wait until the public got so 
upset about something and then you have a bond issue Or the political 
climate was such that this something was popular you know 9 Now there 
has to be a balance m that obviously m any democratic form of government 
but there was very little leadership on tins on anybody s part I don t think we 
achieved very much by it 

It was something I just felt it was important to push and part of that was 
really the basis for the decision later on for the government reform 
measure—getting involved m that And that was really looking into that 
And partly things like education all of the transportation These basic issues 
that do take some longer term planning or should take longer term planning 
And you can anticipate what the requirements are I mean our demographic 
projections—the areas m which these populations are growing fastest—all of 
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those things affect all of these issues And so I think that just being in that 
arena made me more sensitive to the need for this 
YATES You just mentioned the clean government initiative or you alluded to it 
KILLEA Yes 

YATES I know in your first term you endorsed this proposed clean government 

initiative My understanding is it limited law makers to serving twelve years 
in each house And I was wondering first of all is this connected to what 
you discussed previously when we were talking about an ethics committee or 
is this different 9 
KILLEA What year was that 9 

YATES Proposition 131 1 the clean government initiative was on the ballot 

November of 1990 And I remember you talking about this ethics committee 
that John Vasconcellos was really the lead on it I was wondering if there 
was a connection 9 

KILLEA There might have been but I don t remember what it was That may have 
been the bill because we were in the assembly when we were doing this 
And if it came on the ballot m 90 that would probably make sense 
YATES OK Now of course this is the same year of Proposition 140 2 which also 
placed limits on terms but it also dealt with the legislators retirement and 

1 Proposition 131 (November 1990) limits on terms of office ethics campaign 
financing 

2 Proposition 140 (November 1990) limits on terms of office legislators 
retirement legislative operation costs 
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legislative operating costs 
Yes 

And so I was wondering why were you supporting Proposition 131 9 
Instead of 

Yeah instead of 140 or what did you think of 140 9 

Well I think that 140 was clearly going to be thrown out in the courts And I 

think it was [Laughter] Everything that we ve ever done for campaign 

reform And so that s why we have no restnctions really 

But Proposition] 140 is the one that placed term limits on legislators 

Oh that s right That s right 

So it didn t get thrown out of the courts 

That s nght So the twelve year was the 

It sounds like another proposal 

Not just me but other people too 

Right 

but the feelmg was that this was much more reasonable And the idea 
that people wanted term limits was so strong OK Well let’s introduce the 
term limits in a way that gives them the chance to accomplish something and 
get some kind of expenence before you had to leave And I don't remember 
if that was the one that had the ethics reform in it 9 It may have been 
You know that I don t remember I didn t read the whole proposition 
No because actually that did pass The ethics reform thmg did pass Either 
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it was self imposed or this ballot measure that we had to have every two 
years a session a discussion—seminar kind of thing—on ethics and what was 
required and so on and so forth 
Right I remember you talking about that 

And they even had it for the lobbyists separately The lobbyists had to do 
that every once in a while too 
OK 

So I think that s still in effect 

Well I guess I was just wondering It sounds like there was a buildup 
over time of things going on 

Yes I think so Usually whenever there was a campaign reform type of thing 
on the ballot or you know The year there were two—and that may have 

been what you were thinking about 

OK Well I know also in 1991 you earned a bill to create a unicameral 

legislature 

Yes 

And I was wondenng if you could just talk about why and how that 
happened 

It grew out of the sense that with the increase in the population the state 
legislators were being too far removed from the people who elected them 
The senate was certainly a good example of that in terms of double what the 
assembly had to do And we had the same number of seats that we had from 
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the beginning of the [California] Constitution I think Maybe there was one 
change but I think it s the same number that was set up 
YATES I think the change maybe you re thinking of is m 66 when it changed the 
representation so there were more senate seats There was a change in the 
districting and that s when there was more representation from L A There 
was an unfair balance 

KILLEA Oh yes But the total number remained the same for all this time 
YATES OK 

KILLEA And so I was coming more from the thing that money was becoming so 
important The voters were being reached by mass media rather than 
personal discussion and so on And partly because the increase of population 
m the state was such that you know it was beginning to be a point where 
And you know people would be comparing the campaigning m England for 
only six weeks and why did we Well they only had 80 000 people they 
were representing or something like that So it was quite different So I think 
really where I started from was that part of it 

And the thought was well the voters will never approve an mcrease in 
the number of representatives—that was pretty clear because the anti 
government thing was coming along getting stronger and stronger So this 
seemed to be a way of combimng both houses into one house You would 
then have 120 districts in which to divide up the state rather than the 80 and 
the 40 that you had with the two houses 
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You don t really need that overlap In other words we re the federal 
model but the senate really doesn t have the functions at the state level m 
foreign policy and so on and so forth that it has at the federal level And 
except for approving appointments or turning down appointments of certain 
high level appointees of the governor that s about the only function that the 
senate has that is not exactly the same as the assembly So usually you get 
identical bills and then you go through all this process 

So I even went to Nebraska and talked to the people there and went to a 
session It was quite different and I saw nothing m that that gave any reason 
to continue the two house except tradition And the senators never wanted it 
because it would put them at a level It s like the fight with the municipal 
and superior court judges you know 9 The municipal judges all want it and 
the superior court judges don t [Laughter] 

YATES Right 

KILLEA But it was the same kind of ego thing going on And I m amazed that it ever 
happened [Laughter] So that was really the origin of that Then that 
became really the basis of the reform measure that then began to broaden 
and look at not just that but 

YATES You re talking about the Constitution Revision Commission 9 
KILLEA The Constitution Revision Commission kind of grew out of that Now I 
knew that the unicameral was not It s chances were very very dim of 
ever really being done But I thought it would make people think about it 
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and maybe eventually in other times it might resonate or might make people 
at some point say you know we do need more representatives or we need to 
have Again with the anti government thing which we still have going 
on that is the last thing that people will vote for to mcrease the number of 
legislators [Laughter] 

Then we got into some other things and the education field There was 
a lot there I'd been involved in a number of ways in the small districts The 
proliferation of small special districts throughout the state extremely 
Little kingdoms Little fiefdoms that would never ever give up what they 
had And I think they are now looking at it again if you ve seen in the water 
districts and saying that the [Milton Marks] Little Hoover Commission [on 
California State Government Organization and Economy] finally came out 
with something on it That was one reason why I was on the Little Hoover 
Commission because again at least you get something out into the public—a 
new idea or something like that And that was certainly one of them But of 
course I had somebody tell me—who knew what he was talking about—dont 
bother trying to ever get nd of an elected body because you can t And that s 
going to happen I think in this case It will be very difficult to 
To switch to unicameral systems which are 
No no Now I m talking about the special distncts 
Just the special distncts 9 

and so on And so there was some effort to try to rationalize that and 
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come up with a little better system—more efficient system—where you could 
have better resources and you didn't have this proliferation of elected bodies 
representing very small special interests So all of these things came together 
for the Constitution Revision [Commission] reform that we then came up 
with 

YATES OK Let me turn the tape over 
[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

YATES OK Well before we continue on about the Constitution Revision 
Commission I want to return [to that] We re still m 1991 
chronologically And as you mentioned just a little while ago m 1991 you 
also declared that you were going to change your party affiliation to 
Independent I want to know what motivated you to do that 
KILLEA A lot of these things that I ve already been talking about [Laughter] 

YATES OK Well I was wondering if there was a connection 9 

KILLEA Well really the mam one was And interestingly enough this was 

something that Tom Campbell and I agreed on In order to get everybody to 
either stay for beyond our usual time or to come in early on a Sunday for 
something that was really important or something the enticement was a good 
meal So somewhere along the line I just And this was all 

provided—taxpayer money So I started paying for mine and Tom did too 
We didn t know it until we checked and we were the only two who did I 
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guess at one point 

Because we were just using perks and special privilege to get us to do 
our job And a lot of it was based on the partisan way of running the 
establishment In other words these were the things that the Democrats and 
Republicans would agree upon because it presumably oiled the wheels of 
progress in getting the legislature to move and do what it was supposed to do 
So much of that was simply internal to get us more perks make us happy 
Keep us content And it was both sides doing it 

You know the one that finally got me was we were there and we were 
finished with busmess about 8 or 9 o'clock at night It was during budget 
time And we kept sitting around and sitting around and I thought why didn t 
we go 7 The following Monday was a holiday—-this being a Thursday 
evening—so we stayed one minute after midnight and then adjourned which 
meant we got a per diem for all of the weekend which ordinarily if it s more 
than a two day weekend we don t get it If we're away more than two days 
we don t have the per diem So that was pretty blatant I thought And 
everybody went along with this You know this was the way to keep the 
members happy I guess And I guess some of them were happy But I 
found it veiy degrading to think that I needed things like that to make me do 
my job And so it was this kind of coziness on things like that but no effort 
to come to real serious accommodation on public policy issues or really give 
those the precedence that they should have m cooperation between the two 
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parties 

And I think it was the more that I paid for my own bills the more I 
realized how much we were doing this And of course if I chose to go the 
cafeteria and get whatever I wanted because some of these were often big 
meals and you know just before you are going onto the floor to eat a big 
meal is not always [Laughter] There was a coziness about it that just 
really bothered me that we needed this The only way to get the legislators 
to really do their job was to give them all these perks 
When do you think you really made the decision to change parties? 

As we went through the spring and we went through the budget stuff and so 
on I was really getting more and more concerned Then we adjourned for 
our month in the middle of the summer 
So that s what—July basically? Early August? 

Usually mid July/mid August something like that And so as we went into 
recess I thought I just have to say something I have to do something about 
this I can t go along with this knowing what it is I guess it was not that it 
wasn t done in the assembly but it was really more blatant in the fact that we 
deserved this in the senate and of course any privilege or acknowledgment of 
our important role m the senate was accepted You know that s the way we 
should be treated And I thought it was kind of undermining your own sense 
of who you are and what you re doing and why you re there It was just the 
whole thing got to me after awhile I had a willing ally m my chief assistant 
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[Craig Reynolds] And he really did a lot of the speech I gave 
Right you gave a speech 

He was extremely skilled at using the language in a way that reflected what I 
wanted to say I mean he did it better than I could do it myself We worked 
together on it but he had a lot to do with what came out I made the decision 
and then he went along with it So it was interesting because when I told my 
longer term campaign person because I hadn t yet If I run again I want to 
have somebody I can work better with than the campaign manager I had not 
that He took full credit for winning the campaign which was fine with 
me [Laughter] 

You re talking about the '89 election? 

Yes So I went back to talking to Richie Ross about this and he was horrified 
at first that I was even thinking of this Really since the assembly he had 
been pretty much my adviser on campaigns He wasn t directly running it 
but he was often the adviser and he usually had very much of a hand m the 
TV or mail or anything like that you know 
So you talked to him and he was 

He at first thought this was And then he warmed up to it He said OK 
You know This is OK And then he said "One thing that you have to do is 
I want you to go talk to Willie Brown about it and see him So it was about 
two days before I did it I guess that I went to Willie Brown with Richie I 
said This is what I want to do This is what I m planning to do I m 
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planning to on the floor tomorrow or the next day or whenever it was 

And he took about ten or twelve seconds to think about it and he said 
Do it [Laughter] He immediately saw that there were advantages 
politically to this in that particular climate and that time And of course from 
his point of view I was in the senate but he was advising me really as a 
political person and I think I have good rapport with him and so on He had 
always given me good advice whenever I ask for it So that was confirming 
What were the political advantages? 

Well I think he thought that because of the public disdain for politics and 
political parties and their role And just a couple of years later I then 
worked with—-well it was more than a couple of years—the open primary 
campaign First my main allies were Republican women who really could not 
vote for their party candidates because of their anti choice position—almost 
universally So they felt the only way out of that was to And of course 
that was Tom Campbell presumably who initiated it and got the 
The open primary initiative? 

Yes So anyway I was talking with one of my friends the other day and she s 
still very much involved in it because it s m court now and it s pretty clear 
that She went to Washington [D C ]—it s in the [United States] Supreme 
Court—to hear it and she just couldn t believe She thought that this was 

a very dignified kind of process and she said I believe it was [Antonin] Scalia 
or somebody just ranted and raved and used really very rough language Not 
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coarse language but rough language because he obviously didn't favor the 
open primary system you know 9 [Laughter] 

Right 

And she was particularly sensitive to his language but anyway that s an 
aside 

So I was asking you what the political advantages were 
Well I just figured that I really didn t I had a little over two years m the 
senate—I would by the time the next election came around or the actual 
entering office came around So I had been around nearly ten years And I 
thought that was enough If I run as an Independent and I can t make it so 
[Laughter] I don t make it So personally it wasn t threatening to do it In 
fact it was rather a kind of interesting challenge you know 9 [Laughter] 

You mentioned that you talked to Willie Brown a day or two before you 
made the speech m the senate The day that you made the speech was August 
19 and I m wondering what was the response to your speech 9 
Well it was very interesting because I asked for a point of personal privilege 
to get up on the floor out of context if you will to make my statement And 
I started making it and a Republican man and a Democratic man males both 
objected that this was politics I was introducing to the floor and this was all 
you know unacceptable It was out of order blah blah blah blah blah 
And [Rebecca Q ] Becky Morgan Republican got up and just ripped them 
up and down for not letting me have my say And I was so startled because 
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she is a fairly reserved kind of person you know publicly And I knew her 
had worked with her on education and some other things But I just didn t 
expect that So the furor over it made me cut the last couple of paragraphs a 
little short [Laughter] of what I was going to say But I got it pretty well on 
in 

The aftermath of that was the press asking my colleagues what they 
thought of this And [Kenneth L ] Ken Maddy as a Republican leader at that 
point said Well she'll be frozen out She won t be able to do anything 
And David Roberti said Oh she s cast adrift She will not be able to make 
it' And they just sort of said it was kind of a sad thing—I was pretty foolish 
So we used those two themes m the campaign on TV We found an 
icehouse—and there aren t very many around these days you know 
[Laughter] 

I bet there aren t [Laughter] 

where they had these big blocks of ice and I got all bundled up and talked 
about being frozen out They said I was going to be frozen out 11 I never 
referred to the individual by name But then the scene was with constituents 
gathered around supporters gathered around saying I wasn t We showed it 
We showed that I wasn't And then the other one was in a rowboat you 
know*? 

Cast adrift ’ 

Yes cast adrift "So they were very very well done in terms of the 
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commentary I don t think it had me saying anything I was just the action 
But the voice over was very well done you know 7 It was light but not 
vindictive just kind of Ha ha ha—look 

YATES Well before you actually ran in the next election—the time in between when 
you declared this and I guess the gearing up of your campaign—what was the 
response of your constituents if any 7 

KILLEA Almost universally favorable Or the Democrats who might have spoken up 
whether it was labor or I know what it was That was probably a 
Monday or Tuesday or something like that And the following Saturday 
there was a local Democratic party picnic and I had been invited to speak So 
I consulted the people who had invited me I said I m ready to come right 
ahead and speak if that s all right with you but 111 stay away if that s what 
you want But I said I m quite willing to appear " So they said Well 
come along So I did 

The saving grace was that Midge Costanza She will always tell you at 
the drop of a hat that she worked for [James E ] Jimmy Carter in the White 
House She was the first woman working in a responsible staff position So 
she s been very active in politics and has moved from Los Angeles She s 
been down here now maybe a good fifteen years or so And always very 
much involved m party and women s issues 


So she got up and introduced me in a way that made the opposition 
difficult to speak up She was just saying that I had the courage to do this 
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and so on and so forth and whereas some won t agree with and blah blah 
blah blah But she s very good I mean she's a public speaker par 
excellence So when I spoke I just said why I had done it and that I m not 
joining the Republican party but I just feel I have to do this and I may be 
more effective this way' and so on and so forth So I was running on that 
basis There were a few boos but almost universally applause And of 
course the women liked it and Midge got that part sort of worked out I 
mean she was very good at it [Laughter] 

Well now why don't we talk about the next election since I think this all ties 

together 9 

Yes 

Of course in that election and I m talking 92 your Republican opponent was 

a former state senator Jim Ellis 

Yes 

Now I have the figures that at that pomt the district was 39 percent 
Democratic and 44 percent Republican Does that sound [right] 9 
That sounds about right And there was a big segment of Independents 
actually 

Oh OK Right yes I didn't include that 
Maybe 15 percent 

How do you think the change m your party affiliation impacted your ability 
to raise funds for example for that particular election 9 
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I think in part I was lucky with the opponent I had [Laughter] 

OK 

Because he had been in the senate had left—and that's when Larry Stirling 
took the seat over—and then he was appointed by a Republican governor to 
the [California State Agricultural] Labor Relations Board which was 
primarily dealing with farmworkers And he was very conservative on that 
and had no interest in doing anything to help the farmworkers in fact to the 
contrary So he had said about the job Well this is one of the easiest things 
I ve ever had to do It s not really a job He s being paid $90 000 a year for 
it you see 9 So he made some statements that were not He was not a 
good candidate agamst me and from my point of view it was fine And I 
knew that he was known but the people who would vote for him wouldn t 
have voted for me anyway They would vote for whatever Republican was 
there So I don't remember what the outcome was but I did fairly well I 
think 

And I m also remembering that you did not have a Democratic opponent 9 
No That s right 

So here again is the listing Those are the final numbers I believe of the 
general election 

[Reads] Oh gee [Laughter] Yes What we had to do as an Independent 
was all part of the campaign because we started out at the beginning of'92 
working on Oh we had to get close to 20 000 signatures to get me on 
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the general election ballot instead of a primary In other words the parties 
again had made it difficult So if I were an unknown and had no resources I 
could never do that But because I was a known and did have some 
resources this was doable and we made it all a part of the campaign This 
was just the beginning of the campaign So we actually got I don t know 
We didn t need 20[ 000] but I think we got 20[ 000] But I don t remember 
how many we needed Maybe 12 14 000—something like that I don t 
remember what the requirement was 

But we really made it part of the campaign so from that point of view 
it was very successful to have that opportunity if you will And it cost us 
money certainly but that was again campaign expenses as far as we were 
concerned so that we were able to use campaign money for that And so I 
didn t have a primary I didn t have to run m that sense against someone 
else So from beginning to end it was just one objective to win the general 
Well again so what happened m terms of the actual fund raismg capability 9 
If you changed your party to Independent But I realize you also don t 

have a Democratic opponent 

That s right And I think the Democrats realized that here in San Diego they 
were beginning to appreciate the fact that the parties are not strong here I 
mean they aren t in California anyway But here [in San Diego] they are 
particularly weak in terms of Voters don t pay that much attention to 
what the party says you ought to do 
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So they kind of realized that and realized that I had a high name 
recognition and that I had been involved in all sorts of things in the 
community and was known in that sense [They realized] that I was their 
best bet to defeat a Republican And my behavior from 89 when I was 
elected and then when I became Independent in '91 and then on until the end 
of'91 and early part of 92 it was clear that I was basically adhering to my 
beliefs as a member of the Democratic party previously So it really hadn t 
changed that much And where I didn t vote with the Democrats I didn t 
vote with them before that way So it was no real change in my voting 
record 

OK Well what about support from the Democratic Caucus then at this 
point 9 

Well it was interesting because I didn t go to the Of course I didn t have 
to go to the caucus anymore [Laughter] And it was not that important 
anyway but as it came to budget time if they were having a budget 
discussion and issues and tactics that would be used—with the Republican 
governor of course still in—they would invite me to come And sometimes 
I went A couple of times I went and it was useful you know in the sense of 
seeing what they were lining up for—getting a more Democratic budget 
through and how they were going to do it and so on and so forth So I had no 
real problem there 


YATES I meant though in terms of any funds for your campaign 
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Yeah that seemed to come because again I got pretty good support And I 
did the usual things I had a fund raiser or two you know and had at least 
one in Sacramento I tried not to overdo that Then I started here having 
some And I got support I must have gotten labor support as I recall I had 
always gotten it here smce my city council days so there was no change 
there really Again I was their best bet you know 9 

So the Democratic Caucus still played a role then in terms of supporting your 
campaign 9 

Well they could have said "Dont support her to some of these 
I see 

But that wasn t in their interest 

So they didn t come out agamst you is what you're saying 9 

No nor did they funnel any money my way 

OK that is what I was wondering But I was also interested 

But by then being an incumbent and established and having a voting record 

that the lobbyists if they were comfortable with it were inclined to support 

me anyway 

Well knowing that Ken Maddy and David Roberti made those comments 
shortly after you made your speech m the senate m August of '91 how do 
you think that did play out in terms of what they predicted—that you would 
be frozen out or cast adrift 9 

Well that was why it was such a great campaign strategy because obviously 
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I hadnt been and obviously here I was running an open campaign and 
appealing to 

But I mean once you were Lets say OK you re elected you re officially 
an Independent 
Oh yes 

how did that play out in terms of getting your committee assignments 
any other 

It was clear that I was certainly not a threat to the Democrats And they were 
in charge and I became a valuable committee member depending on the 
issues that I took up and how I would vote and so on So there was really no 
real problem there 
OK 

In view of my political philosophies I was much more of a Democrat than 
some of the Democrats who remamed Democrats [Laughter] And so 
actually I voted often with the Democrats particularly say on choice There 
were certain Democratic members who never voted for choice They d either 
abstam or try to be gone or vote against it or whatever And there were other 
issues particularly environmental issues that very conservative pro business 
people didn t support that I did So all m all it was not 
It wasnt some big life changing or threatening event in terms of your actually 
functioning 9 

Yes that s right This was in August and we adjourned by September so we 
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had all that time there for kind of people to cool off and get back to normal 
business 

OK Well let me return then to the Constitution Revision Commission 
because that was obviously a significant activity that you were involved in 
Maybe you can begin with how you ended up carrying the legislation which 
was S B 458 which actually created the Constitution Revision Commission 1 
And tell me the year 

I have it passed in '93 but I think you earned it in 92 

Yeah we had it earlier It went through a great process of changes in an 

effort to move it along 

How did you end up carrying it m the first place? Do you remember? 

Well because I felt it was important to do There was no organized group or 
lobby or anybody who came around and said Would you carry this bill? as 
you sometimes have 

Right This was your own initiative—that was the reason it came about? 

And then for a while people would use the unicameral legislature as their 
reason for not supporting it And I said OK change it What do you want 
to do? Well they didn t want a reform bill and the fact [was] that each 
member could vote on something in there but they could not accept the whole 
package And this was the point you see that if you re gomg to reform 


1 SB 458 died in committee SB 16 1993 1994 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 
1243 (1993) is the legislation that provided for the Constitution Revision Commission 
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anything if you're going to make changes you can t just tinker a little bit 
And actually this ended up being an awfully lot of tinkering just to get a vote 
here and a vote there and finally get it passed somewhere The final one was 
which was interesting was if I had Marian Bergeson The governor in 

effect said If you incorporate her bill into yours or yours into hers or she 
becomes a joint author of it Well hers was just a little bit of education 
stuff it wasn t a reform bill really But that was his way of saying there has 
to be some Republican element m tins see 9 
This is Pete Wilson 9 

Pete Wilson So I said Sure And it was pretty watered down It wasn t 
really that So then he appointed Because the bill itself rather than 
doing a lot 

It created the Commission right 9 

That was it see 9 So this put it more m the governor s hands which you 
know that s Pete s way of dealing with things So I said OK because 
obviously it wasn t going to go anywhere otherwise And I thought this was 
at least keeping the whole thing going and alive So he appointed the 
Commission and I forget what the There was a division certain people 
appointed and certain 
Right there s 

But he the governor really had the He appointed the chairman and so on 


and so forth 
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some legislators [Phillip] Phil Isenberg was on it 


KILLEA Yes he represented the assembly and 

YATES It looks like Senator Bill Leonard was on it 

KILLEA Yes he was sort of the Republican balance on it And a couple of the people 
were appointed by the speaker I know [Elizabeth] Cabraser was his 
appointment Several of them were Then the legislative analyst was there 

YATES Elizabeth [G ] Hill Now who are the chairman and the vice chairman 1 ? 

KILLEA [William] Bill Hauck was appointed by the governor and he s been involved 
in things for a long time and always in a very principled and kind of neutral 
way In other words he is Republican I guess but he had worked with 
Democrats and Republicans In fact he had been assistant to—who was the 
speaker before Leo [T ] McCarthy or maybe after 1 ? Or maybe between 
McCarthy and No but the speaker Willie Brown came in right after 
McCarthy didnthe 1 ? 

YATES Right 

KILLEA The one who died of a heart attack or something [Bob Moretti] Bill Hauck 
worked for him at one point and you know he was a good high level 


1 California Constitution Revision Commission Final Report and 
Recommendations to the Governor and Legislature 1996 
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professional staff person He s got a very reserved manner and he doesn t 
smile very much and so on and so forth So I wasn t sure where he was 
coming from But actually he was in favor of some of the reform things that 
we were trying to do [Donald] Benmnghoven as the vice chair was head of 
the California [State Association of Counties] or something He was on 
there And he was 
So he was at the local level 9 

a very thoughtful guy No wait No he was city Leon Williams was 
probably there as the county representative He was on the [San Diego] 
County Board of Supervisors then So they had different representations 
Joel Fox was there for the Jarvis initiative people [Howard Jarvis Taxpayers 
Association] Of course the big Republican thing was 
Alan Heslop with the Rose Institute [of State and Local Government] in 
Claremont [California] 

A couple of the others were the speakers appointees Jane Pisano I think 
was Steve Frates was in San Diego at the [San Diego County] Taxpayers 
Association but then he moved He now works for Heslop s institute 
The Rose Institute 9 
The Rose Institute 

Well now how was it determined what the representation would be 9 
That was m the bill 
It was m the bill 9 
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Yes 

OK Well maybe if you could tell me Obviously we know the results 
or the report of the commission But I guess one thing I m interested in is 
how you developed what you were going to focus on and what were the 
primary goals or issues that you were concerned with*? 

The ones that the public made the loudest thing about was Well it was 
actually right toward the end when the Republicans took control of the 
assembly we were then inundated with Republicans In other words people 
were taken off who had been appointed by Speaker Willie Brown and 
Republicans put on So that we had agreed upon the twelve year limit—a 
couple of things like that—which went down not unanimously but with pretty 
good majority And as soon as they came in they changed that They got it 
back up for consideration and changed that 

You mean the proposal was to change both houses to three four year terms 9 

Is that what you re talking about 9 

Yes 

So when you say they went back up 

I think that was eliminated 

OK Well it s m the Final Report 

Yes Let s see the summary I have the summary here 

Here Page eight And for the record we re looking at the Final Report and 

Recommendations to the Governor and the Legislature I see on page eight 
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number six 

So they did say then OK 

So explain to me what you were saying though 9 You thought that that had 

been eliminated 9 

They tried to yes 

But it was too high or too low 9 

They just wanted to leave it You were tinkering with what the people 
have decided you know 9 [Laughter] 

Ah through Prop 140 9 OK So I was asking you though what the focus 
seemed to be You mentioned one was 

Well the things that required For instance anybody who had any 
ambition—from either party—of running for higher office didn t want the 
superintendent of public instruction treasurer and insurance commissioner to 
be appointed instead of elected because those are three mce places to get 
yourself [known] state wide And then of course we had the thing on the 
[California State] Board of Equalization and the [California] Franchise Tax 
Board combined with the Department of Fmance That was another sort of 
streamlining that they didn t like 

There was also shortened terms of the University of California board of 

regents 

Yes 

[That] was an issue 
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Again they used to be sixteen I think years And somewhere along the line 
it was reduced to twelve [years] And then if they were reappointed people 
could be there twenty four years But yet the idea was to have it so the 
whole board wouldn t be just one governor s appointment So you had the 
staggered terms and you had the ten years meant that people would be on 
If a new governor came in there would still be some holdover[s] on the board 
of regents 

Well maybe we can focus for a mmute on this one area identified as 
Legislative Branch Improving Efficiency and Effectiveness And one we 
just discussed for a minute was the limit on terms to three four year terms I 
see another one is shorten legislative session to six months which I find 
interesting just because—as you know—m 1966 it became a full time 
legislature And I was wondering what the discussion or thinking was behind 
that proposal 9 

Because that is the legally The whole budget for instance has to be 
passed in six months supposedly A lot hinges on that and it was felt that 
that would move up the whole Since the budget seemed to be the last 
thing everybody did a lot of those bills would go ahead and be passed and 
then you would end up with budget at the end and so on And I think that 
was partly [to] not have the long delay All of these things Part of that was 
really I think more Republican than anything else We had asked for—and I 
don t know that it was included—to have a two year budget And that was 
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really the idea there It was more my concern than this six months thing 
And I don t remember now exactly how that was introduced I don t think it 
was part of the bill originally 

Well do you remember when the commission met what were the most 
contentious issues 7 

Whatever affected organized lobbying interests [Laughter] 

And those were 7 Do you remember 7 

The whole thing on the cities the counties There was a lot to try to get back 
to the balance on the source of taxes that we d had originally 
So you re talking about m a response to Proposition] 13 s effects 7 
Yes some of that Also the great deal of improving the initiative process 
and reforming That was also again using the legislative hearing system to 
have a full ainng of an initiative before it was finalized so that if the author 
saw there were some changes that should be made we couldn t have 
Originally it was sort of well the attorney general could do this but that 
would be a conflict of interest because the attorney general then has to 
decide later on whether or not to challenge an initiative as being 
unconstitutional—state constitution Well would it be the secretary of state 7 
Then all of this was a long long discussion on that 

The other one that caused a real furor was to change the county board 
of education takmg it out of the constitution and putting it m a statute 
Because it was not a constitutional level office and it was not something that 
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really needed to be in the constitution Well the members of the board 
thought we were abolishing them So there was just a great furor and this is 
where sort of the existence of the special district kind of comes m you know 
I mean the mentality of How dare they abolish it? Well some of them 
were working Most of them were working pretty well but some of them in 
some counties were really extraneous they had no role to play And maybe it 
should be more selective Well that was the biggest furor you could imagme 
because it was to simply take them out of the constitution you see 7 And 
their establishment And they liked the protection of the constitution 
[Laughter] 

So then what happened was that there wasn't as much local input on 
them as their should be because they were going to be there anyway sort of 
you know And m some places they weren t elected actually they were 
appointed by probably the superintendent of instruction—I m not sure I 
don t remember now 

YATES And you describe this as the county board of education 7 Is that what you 
said 7 OK 

KDLLEA [Yes] Some places they don t function well they re not elected In San 
Diego we happen to have one that is really needed in a large county a lot of 
small rural districts and they really can use the support that the county office 
of education can provide in terms of services and so on for those that can't 
have their own full departments and so on to support activities 
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What is most interesting probably—and I d have to go through If 

the things we d left out that we originally tned to do See the things that 
we ended up domg were relatively easy 

Well it would be helpful if maybe you’d talk about what was difficult and 
what didn t make it into your final report 

There was a majority of votes for the unicameral legislature And that was 
what changed as soon as the Republicans sent in their new members and they 
replaced Democrats 

So the commission actually changed during the time from when it was 

initially set up to when the recommendations came out 9 

And a lot of the compromising if you will from my point of view had 

already been made But the votes became much more clearly divided rather 

than coming generally to a consensus Many of the things were done 

eventually by commission And this was partly Bill Hauck I think His 

approach is to And he would listen to the governor I'm sure the 

governor was you know giving him But again he has a reputation for 

being a good government guy and doing what he thinks is best so I think he 

probably persuaded the governor on some things too See when we were 

fimshed he was going to pursue this and set up a foundation 

Bill Hauck you re talking about 9 And what happened 9 

[Laughter] He got offered a better job I think When he got out and then 

saw what it would require m terms of fund raismg I appreciate now even 
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more than I did then what it takes to get a foundation going Because he felt 
that unless there was some way of pursuing it and seeing it was implemented 
and building on it that it would 
[End Tape 8 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

YATES So you were talking about what happened after the recommendations came 
out about Bill Hauck 

KILLEA Yes And that was he was very much committed to the whole idea of the 
reform that this represented even in its more limited way So I think there 
was a unanimity there often on issues a lot of discussion and a great deal of 
public input and invariably of course as happens—this would always happen 
m the legislature too— everybody have their say and then you would get 
ready to vote and somebody would come along and say 1 We need discussion 
on this But we had just had maybe a whole session of discussion 

So what it was really was taking a lot of the teeth out of it in the sense 
of the role of the legislature in the initiative process or how you would 
modify the initiative process sufficiently to improve and maybe limit the 
things that went on the ballot Nobody wanted to really take on the issue of 
for instance requirements for more votes or more requirements for the actual 
signatures you had to gather Or not allowing paid signature gatherers You 
had to really have volunteers All these things were discussed at great length 


That was one of the ones that took a lot of discussing and so on 
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Which one was that again 9 
The initiative process 

The initiative And what were the prime issues that came up about it 9 
Well the people have spoken and the initiative is And it's this whole 
thing of popular democracy versus representative democracy you know 9 
And it wasn t that clear cut but the—as there is today—increasing suspicion 
of the legislative process and how that was influenced by money so on and 
so forth was leading more and more to the popular democracy of people 
voting on everything And how do you keep those things that they re going to 
vote on from being unconstitutional for mstance Is there some process that 
we can go through or is there a process you can go through to reduce the 
chance of it being just a small special interest paying the money to get it 
done and that was when you d have to You cant have paid signature 
gatherers for instance I don t know whether you ve been through the 
experience but in a public place or gathering you have somebody who has 
six different propositions and they are not in agreement but which one do you 
want to sign 9 Do you want to sign all of them 9 Fine you know Give your 
signature So it was trying to take it out of that money generated signature 
tlung 

Right And that money can be behind this initiative 
Yes yes 

and it s maybe no different from a legislator carrying something where 
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there is a special interest supporting that 

Yes and not going through the legislative process there was no real 
discussion of it And the question was now could for instance the attorney 
general point out to the initiators of an initiative that here were some 
problems with it in terms of the constitutionality But that was a conflict of 
interest that I d mentioned earlier So that finally was dropped as a way to go 
and we had the secretary of state being m some role there like that But we 
ended up with really just more public hearings having it in the legislative 
arena for hearings only not votes or anything else But just to get a hearing 
because anything that would put any And this was particularly the 
Proposition 13 people who were still living m the era of Proposition 13 and 
how that would never have been passed if Well the legislature didn t do 
anything you see 9 And of course the interesting thing is to watch and see 
what s going to happen on the surplus because that was the whole situation 
But the same situation isn t being recreated because people do have an 
interest in spending money on certain things particularly education and some 
social services maybe 

Right that was in the paper recently about legislators "scrambling to see 

ways to spend the surplus versus giving us a tax rebate 

Yes 

What did you think of the whole process—and when I say' the process 11 1 
mean tins idea that you set up a commission The commission is established 
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with representatives from different elements of society who go through this 
and there are public meetings and everything and you come up with this 
report What did you think of all that and how effective is it? 

It s probably the only way to get something like this in any way before the 
public because the legislature is not going to undertake it You know they 
say Well I like this little piece And the interesting thing is now there s an 
occasional bill that incorporates some part of that you see? So if the author 
thinks it does the bill good they 11 say Well this is part of the reform 
commission s recommendations " But it really isn t I think it s our 
democratic system How do you get people to get input into it particularly if 
the legislature is not willing to take the time and effort or undertake it and 
want to have anything like this happen? And I proved that which I just did 
as kind of a negative satisfaction by forcmg the final bill on the senate floor 
[Laughter] and then getting nine votes for it 

You mentioned a little bit about Bill Hauck and really what happens after 
somethmg like this—the Final Report and Recommendations And you just 
referred to maybe people carrying some pieces of legislation that 11 touch on 
this but what happens to somethmg like this? 

OK Well let me tell you I think there is some correlation between this and 
the establishment of the Public Policy Institute of California with a great 
amount of Hewlett family money 


YATES The Hewlett family? 
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Because this was set up in 95 and they were kind of trying to The 
Hewletts wanted to come up with something that would have some way of 
influencing public policy And early on I talked to the director of it 
Is this the group you re talking about—the Public Policy Institute of 
California 9 

Yes So they got about S70 million from the Hewlett family and within two 
years it was doubled So they ended up with a very big pot of money and 
they had to scramble to start spending it because good honest research takes 
time But the interesting thing is they hired He seems to be pretty much 
full time—[J ] Fred Silva who was the staff director 
On the commission 

on this And he now is working for the Public Policy Institute And they 
are doing outstanding work I think They even have polling which is very 
well done and fairly m depth so that during the campaign season every two 
months they come out with a poll and the questions go beyond just the 
surface It s just very good Now people like me read it I don t know how 
many other people are influenced but it gets some play in the press and so 
on And I think it s going to be having more and more of a role in 
influencing The first serious study was the Orange County thing which 
pleased me no end [Laughter] 

Right which is the next thing I want to actually ask you about But I don t 
want to cut you off Is there anything else about the commission 9 
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KILLEA No no There had been some private and some repercussions in the general 
I think on it m terms of some of it being picked up But I think the most 
beneficial long term is the setting up of the Public Policy Institute 
YATES That s interesting Well let me ask you about that Orange County 

bankruptcy case because you loaned me some matenals and there was a 
report by the Institute 1 on that which I read and found very interesting But 
it reminded me that in 95 you co chaired with William [A ] Craven a select 
committee that began the year with a probe of the Orange County bankruptcy 
case—and for the record the bankruptcy case was filed in December of 94 
Now I have that the committee helped orchestrate approval of a bail out 
package that would allow Orange County to take $800 million from local 
special funds over the next twenty years Does that sound like primarily what 
you were involved m 9 I wanted to get your take on 
KILLEA Well not so much 
YATES OK I think I read that somewhere 

KILLEA I think really it was not Because that bail out was certainly encouraged 
by us in terms of coming to some resolution and Orange County facing up to 
its commitments Because this was so unprecedented you know What do 
you do 9 And of course that m all of this it wasnt just Orange County They 
were making so much money on people s money and school districts really 
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were supposed to—although it wasn t required but the law was read this 
way—put their money with the county They pooled it with the county And 
many thought they had to Now I think they didn t actually have to but they 
had very few alternatives particularly the smaller ones who didn't have a 
large fund and really couldn t afford to manage it well and so on—or make 
money 

Well Orange County was doing so well with its investment that 
everyone rushed into get in on the act And so the repercussions of it were 
quite extensive It wasn t just Orange County but it was all the other money 
there And so how are they going to make good their obligation to all of 
those districts and the people who put their money m good faith with 
Orange County And that they had an obligation to repay them on it So that 
was where that came m But they got in a very effective—and I don t know 
remember what his name is now [William Popejoy]—director to come up 
with the The county I think hired him or maybe this was reallyjust 
sort of pushed upon them Very effective director if you will of the whole 
bankruptcy—not so much the legal part but the public responsibility part of 
it And so that s where a lot of the initiative came from for specific 
proposals And of course that particular person also supported the increase 
in tax—I think it was a sales tax And Marian Bergeson was commg in at 
that point I think she was in favor of it too 
YATES She went on the [Orange County] Board of Supervisors 
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Later 

Not long after all of this 

That s right She was as you know the senator from the area 
Right 

But that was not accepted by the people 
Right they didn t vote for it 

That's right So the ways they could solve That seemed to be an easy 
way to do it But actually they managed pretty well I think And there were 
some hold outs One court decision was finally made just fairly recently of 
the payback to some of the investors And some have not accepted it See at 
the time that this decision was made of the bailout there was some districts 
that did not become a part of that decision They went and sued separately 
and thats finally just settled I guess 

But the repercussions of it were first of all the complete lack of who 
was responsible Presumably the county treasurer [Robert L Citron] was 
responsible but why did he do what he did? Well Merrill Lynch [and 
Company] was put in a very bad light of usmg really some very enticing and 
some strong arm tactics to sell all of these junk bonds really 
Well I think the report that Im referring to here discusses that at some 
length the repercussions of Prop 13 and it s not just a simple matter of the 
treasurer It's also the oversight of the board it s very complicated 
And the fact that nobody would raise taxes so the only way to make any 
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money was in the stock market 

Yes they felt it was to do this to take these chances 

And as long as he could deliver money to cover expenses 

Nobody questioned it 

The board of supervisors didn t question it 

Well let me ask you back to the select committee How did that select 
committee come about 7 

Well it was interesting because as part of the Bonded Indebtedness and so 
on I guess that was where I came 
Came in 9 

What did I have at that point in terms of a committee 9 I guess it was 
Oh that s 95 Excuse me You were chair of Revenue and Taxation m 95 
96 Does that sound right 9 
OK That was it Yes 

Appropriations Education Finance [Committee] Investment and 
International Trade [Committee] Insurance [Committee] Natural Resources 
and Wildlife [Committee] 

See and I forget what Bill Craven Of course he was part of Orange 
County 

Yeah It says he was chair of Local Government So do you think maybe 
thats 

You know he's a very passive very mce person—he was he s now deceased 
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Right Passed away last summer I believe 

But clearly he was not one to pursue this vigorously But his assistant [Scott 
Johnson] was very ambitious to get out front on this—who loved to talk to 
the press It s not my style you know If we had a job to do and let s do it 
And if the press wants to cover it that s fine but we don t go running to the 
press to give them tidbits So Bill was very easy to get along with And I 
really just moved right m and took a proactive role in all of this 

And then there were those who wanted to have all kinds of legislation 
and Quentin [L ] Kopp was one of those He finally got one of his bills 
through But they wanted to do everything to prevent this happening m a 
way that was just stultifying The requirements they were putting on just 
didn t make sense because you have to look at this longer range And we 
weren't m there to be punitive We were there to try to see that what needed 
to be done policy wise and legislatively was done Part of this was the 
transparency issue you know 9 Be sure that what's gomg on is well known 
and that the particular board or body responsible pays attention to it You 
know those were really the things 

It sounds like then there wasnt an agreement as to what the role of the state 
was m this 

That s right That s right Some people really wanted the state to clamp down 
on them you know Well havmg come a little bit from local government I 
didn t see that And of course this county board was not the most amenable 
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to work with anyway because they felt very defensive in all of this and 
pointing a finger at the guy who got led astray whose weak 
Citron you re talking about 9 
What 9 

The treasurer 9 

Yes He was a weak person in that sense you know and he was eager to 
please the county board That was really a lot of it And all of the other 
people who had put their money with him to make money And all these 
local governments districts and whatever who wanted to have that in place 
of taxation So Orange County had a low tax rate as I recall And of course 
they had so much new development and so on that this was providing a lot of 
revenue But because they were very very conservative on their taxing 
policy there really wasn t enough to satisfy the needs of the county probably 
Well let me ask you again I m still unclear how or who helped establish the 
select committee How did it happen that that select committee was created 9 
Do you know 9 

Well I can t remember if I came up with the idea Because I chatted about it 
with my staff and so on 

And you mentioned Bill Craven s assistant—or I don t know what the proper 
term is 

Yes And so I can t remember exactly where it was but it was clear that the 
state had to There was all this effort Oh we got to change this We ve 
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got to keep this from happemng We ve got to really clamp down Well if 

you do that the ripple effect of something like that can be really stultifying 

And I can t remember whether we did a select committee so it wouldn t be 

just the Local Government Committee or my committee 

It wouldn t be one or the other committee So it would be a separate 

committee 

Yes 

Now you mention all of these different views of how you deal with this 
Yes 

So as co chair how did you deal with this? How did you bnng focus to what 
the committee was going to do? 

A lot of that depends on who you invite to testify what you try to play up 
Obviously Quentin Kopp was just determined to have some victims 
[Laughter] 

Really? 

He wanted to find some villains He wanted to point out some real villains 
you see? And that really wasn t my purpose So he would really interrogate 
people m a very adversarial way when He was a member of the 
committee And in selecting that committee we had to have a certain 
balance on parties we had to have a balance on different viewpoints and so 
on 

How are individuals chosen for a select committee? 
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By the pro tern 
OK 

So we came up with something that worked pretty well And he has to look 

at you know keeping everybody happy 

Right 

But it was because of my basic reform approach I guess was sort of what 
compelled me to want to get involved in this And I had been dealing more 
and more with the financial side of things—the whole bond thing or 
investments and so on We were dealmg with that m the Appropriations 
Subcommittee because the title of it got us into the financial side of things 
too I can t frankly remember I think the idea of a select committee was 
ours 

From the Bonded Indebtedness Subcommittee? 

Yes And I was on Revenue and Taxation I wasn t the chair of it then I 
guess I don t remember if I was on it or 

I have you were chair in 96 I know the select committee was 95 so I m not 
sure 

And I think I served one term on it before that so I probably would have 
been on it Yes I think I was Because that certainly involved revenue 
[Laughter] 

Right I know that at that point you did carry a bill—and I don t have the 
number—to establish a trustee to be involved to steer Orange County through 
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municipal bankruptcy and that ultimately Pete Wilson vetoed it What do 
you remember about that specific piece of legislation and what was your 
goal 9 

It was to I think keep the fire lit under the county the board of supervisors 
Have somebody outside who could look at it A trustee who would pursue 
the thing until the situation was unproved and the county could maybe carry 
it on its own Because clearly the way they were dealing with it was not 
was each looking over their shoulder [to] see what damage was going to 
happen to them—that is the board of supervisors—or the different players 
involved And the whole idea of somebody so inept and easily influenced by 
the investment business as the treasurer was was certainly unsettling And it 
was felt was that a trustee would be able to keep that on the straight and 
narrow And the person they had in there he was a business man and very 
very bright and great ability to get things moving and get people to get on 
board and so on He was really quite effective And I think he became sort 
of our idea of the model that this would 
Do you remember the name of this paper 9 

Yes I m trying to remember I bet [I] probably have it m here somewhere 
Well you can add that later I wont 
It was another Bill I think [Laughter] 

Well what do you think were the reasons that Wilson vetoed that legislation 9 
Because it took control away from him you see 9 In knowing him very well 
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he has got to be m control If you put m a trustee who has certainly 
independent judgement it might mean that anything that the governor might 
want to do m this case would be reduced in effectiveness or would take away 
some of his decision making in it 

What can you identify as the result of that committee that you think had 
some role in helpmg deal with the situation 9 

There were two things one was the immediate situation And I think a lot of 
that was decided Our public airing of all of this helped but was decided 
locally through lawyers and the courts and so on and so forth Because all of 
this was gomg along m the courts 
So you mean that the committee 
The bankruptcy 

Yes but the committee s role—the select committee 

Well our role was really not that The public airing was the best part of it 
I think And that s what a committee is about often Then we were the 
initiation—although maybe it would have happened anyway—of some pieces 
of legislation some that didn t make it Quentin was the mam one He had 
three or four different bills and it was really to clobber people and to put a 
real straitjacket on anybody doing any investing And again it may have 
been hindsight Maybe that would have been helpful here but that didn t 
mean you can apply it all the time m the future to everybody And that was 
where we differed from some of his approaches on it So we ended up with 
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just really minimal kind of legislation arising out of the hearings 

But I think what it did was to turn the spotlight on this and bnng 
attention to it in a way that the county board of supervisors and the other ones 
directly involved in the government couldnt just cover up everything 

So it did bnng to light what needed to be done and actually as it turned 
out Orange County was very able to do this Very able to pay off everybody 
It s a wealthy community you know? And what they did that was—that they 
were very proud of—they cut back on all kinds of expenses to the viewpoint 
of really hurting some people You know the ones who could least afford to 
be hurt Frnng and setting limits on salanes cutting back on social services 
all kinds of things that were nght m line with what a business community 
would like to do They were given a good excuse if you will reason to do it 
So they really cut back very very drastically fairly soon particularly after the 
tax was defeated The county survived very well 
YATES I know because of our limited time I tried to focus primarily on some of the 
key things I saw happemng during the time you were in the senate One was 
your changing party affiliation and then the Constitution Revision 
Commission and then the Orange County bankruptcy Now is there 
anything another committee or legislation that you would like to talk about 
that I haven t touched on that stands out to you? 

KILLEA Well one thing that kind of went on under my jurisdiction but was really 


earned by the interested parties was with this secunties What was that in 
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YATES Oh the list of 

KILLEA 'Ninety five probably 94 95 The commission 
[Interruption] 

YATES OK you were just looking at a list of commissions and the one that you 

wanted to point out was the Senate Commission on Corporate Governance 
Shareholder Rights and Securities Transactions 

KILLEA Yes 

YATES And it says here a vacancy for chair and vice chair 

KILLEA Yes Sol moved in on that with the idea of here was an area that fit m with 
my going more and more into the finance world And this was of course 
dealing much more with the private financial sector and the way corporations 
were run Part of this was probably sparked a little bit by the interest that 
CalPERS [California Public Employees Retirement System] had aroused m 
me by their attitude toward taking a heavier role in any place where they 
were a major shareholder And that kind of appealed to me as a way of 
maybe getting at thmgs before they got to be a problem m the pnvate finance 
field 

So we had a few meetings and two things came out of it in a different 


weight both of them One of them was getting the lawyers and the 
accountants—CPAs—together to come up with the limited liability 
partnership which everybody has now Every law firm every CPA finn 
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practically has LLP after their name And that was what we set up 
legislation It took a lot of meetings The lawyers didn t want the CPAs to 
be included They wanted it just for the lawyers you know [Laughter] And 
a lot of it was the details of it and the detailed language and weighing each 
word was beyond me in the sense you know how it would affect them But 
long long meetings—hours and hours And finally they came up with a bill 
that was certainly an acceptable piece of legislation because what it did was 
to provide that each partner isn t responsible financially if one of the other 
partners really 

YATES Does something wrong 

KILLEA Yes And that kind of was the context of it you see 7 But it s a very very 
legalistic—the way it was worded and so on So that seemed to be a good 
thing to promote better running organizations corporate governance And 
so that took a lot of effort 

The other thing that came out of this was a suggestion from It 

bothered me that on the commission there were so few women so I tried to 
get a couple of women And we did But it was one of the men who came up 
with the idea What you need to do is you ought to look into promoting 
some kind of way to get women on more corporate boards ' We re talking 
about corporate governance So what we ended up with was a bill to set up a 
registry—and there was a lot of discussion on this—where women or 
minorities could submit their resumes and the desire they have for 
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representation on corporate boards or non profit boards because sometimes 
that s the only way women can kind of get into the system Or used to be but 
now it s opened up a lot more And then the problem was liability what if 
you know somebody uses the information 
YATES For other purposes 9 

KILLEA Yes So what we did was say that the resumes would be provided but not the 
names of the individuals The corporations could then look at those—they 
would be categorized— 'I'm interested We have a medium sized company 
with a medium sized board and I need interestmg women who have this 
background or that background or this interest or something And then 
they d get whatever was available in that category And they'd say "OK I d 
love to talk to these two women or this one So then they d go to the 
women But this all takes some management you see 9 
YATES Right 

KILLEA And say Do you want to talk to this company 9 They want to talk to you " 

So that they d get together and if it worked out fine But the liability on it for 
the state to be involved in identifying somebody for matching up with a 
company was where we ran into the difficulties So we finally ended up with 
it but then it went into the secretary of state s office with no funding So the 
secretary of state was Bill [L ] Jones and he was happy to have it Actually 
we started out working when it was Who was March Fong Eu's 


successor 9 Tony 
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[Anthony L ] Tony Miller 

Miller I think that's when we got started on it and then Bill Jones had come 
m 

Then Bill Jones was elected 

But he was amenable to it but there was no money for it and the legislature 
wasnt interested m providing it at that point 

So the legislation passed to create this but there was no funding to actually 
coordinate it 9 

Yes The secretary of state could have had it included m his budget if he felt 
it was important and that would be the best way to have continuous funding 
But anyway at that point I was just getting out I guess that was '95 or 
something I was leaving So I said Well too bad we didn t do better on 
that' Well five months ago I got a call from somebody from CSU 
[California State University] Fullerton saying that their And I think that 
the business school must be headed by a woman I’m not sure 
I don't know that 

But anyway one of the professors some woman there who had certain 
stature had decided to pursue this So they have now pursued it and they are 
now implementing it And I mean this was very surprising to me So m a 
sense two of the things that we’ve come up with m this commission which 
was not a regular committee or anything and it was really not used for really 
commg up with legislation It was more of a window dressing kind of thing 
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for whoever was chair you know 9 [Laughter] And I ve told several 
women s groups about it and they invited me to their sort of inaugural thmg 
but I couldn t get up there and go 

Now how successful it will be after they really pursue it But they 
seem determined to really pursue this Well the whole atmosphere has 
changed so because women now are getting on boards Not in equal numbers 
but it is opemng up some And this probably would be helpful but it isn t sort 
of the only way of doing it that we were seeing it at the time is that 
something had to be done 
Who was the individual who initiated that 9 
I don t know I think he was a stock broker—one of the members 
So it wasn t a member of the legislature 9 
No no It was one of the private members of the commission 
And then who earned the legislation 9 
And then I did 

You did carry it 9 OK That s very interesting 

Yes So the fact that somebody came up with it and that they were really 

pursuing it and then evidently well organized to do it and have a long term 

commitment to it is what s interesting to me 

Right It must be nice to see something actually get implemented 

Yes [Laughter] 

Is there anything else that you can think of 9 I mean I realize we ve really 
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There are probably many many things 

Just one little thing that came up like this Because these are the things that 
you know are fun when you realize that there is some result from what you 
do [Laughter] It isn t all dead 

About a couple of months ago someone called me—a friend of mine 
[Jan Owen] in Sacramento I keep in touch with Actually she was the staff 
for this commission along with the whole banking and finance thing I was 
involved m And she said that this particular lawyer—lobbyist-wanted her to 
find out something about this legislation I had in 1988 which was the 
assembly And she said Well why don t you just call Lucy 9 So he called 
me and I remembered the name but I couldn t place his face at that point I 
sure had been lobbied by him at some point or another but I didnt remember 
So he called and said he had a client which turned out to be Miller Brewing 
Company A bill I had m 1988 1 which required a grading of plastic 
recyclable containers so that the recyclers could do the best job of seeing 
what kind of resin was involved in a plastic container and so on and get it m 
the right category or discard it if it couldn t be done But if it was marked to 
be recyclable then it would fit into one of the categones that the recyclers 
said would work So they had seven categones and the number one was the 
best you know and so on and so forth 

Right You see those numbers on the bottle bottom Is that what you re 


1 AB 3299 1987 1988 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 838 (1988) 
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refemng to 9 
Yes 

They will say one two whatever 

Yes So one PET is the They call it one pete And PET I forget 
now what that stands for 
I don't know what that stands for 

I forget now myself But anyway so the Miller Brewing Company So 
he said I have to come see you And I said Why? We can t we do this on 
the phone 9 ’No No I have to come show you something So he trotted 
down here from Sacramento I thought Well OK If they re gonna 
And I said to him on the phone OK But you know it would be very good if 
out of all of this the [International Community] Foundation got a 
contribution There was this dead silence on the other end And I said Im 
not in the legislature anymore " [Laughter] 

He didn t realize that 9 

He was taking my time you know 9 Oh he knew it He knew sort of But 
he was so startled he didn t expect that from me you know I was not one to 
go around asking for money [Laughter] 

So anyway he came down and showed me the bottle—how the actual 
plastic that could be recycled is separated because there are several different 
kinds—and it s separated by a sheet in between that is disposable So how do 
you separate it out 9 Well the recyclers have that all figured out But m the 
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seven categories seven is 'other' and other is almost anything else that they 
hadn t thought of when we set up the categories And this was primarily the 
recycling people the Department of Conservation whatever 

So what the bureaucrats were saying m Sacramento was it has to be 
number seven because it's multiple layers But we put multiple layers here 
only if there was no other category it fit in But it also fit m one' because 
the recyclers said No problem This is great In other words it wouldn t 
cost them any extra money or effort and they could go right in category one 
and be handled by the recyclers very easily So what Miller Brewing 
Company was faced with was they d pay less for the other category than 
they would for the 'one but the one suited them public relation wise and 
everything else you see 9 So they wanted to be in number one and the 
bureaucrat wouldn t let them So what was my intent 9 Well what was my 
intent 9 So they drafted a letter to go to the concerned office m the executive 
branch and I changed it around a bit and I said OK 111 go along with this 
And then I gave them all the information on the foundation and I sort of said 
You know well I hope you can help the foundation ' when he left So I got 
a thank you letter still no indication Now Miller Brewing Company can 
certainly afford a couple of hundred dollars for this If they sent someone 
down here to demonstrate this [Laughter] But it was interesting because 
you know I hadn t even thought anything more about it And of course that 
has been a very far reaching piece of legislation 
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YATES Right So that you actually see what happens after it gets passed and 
KTLLEA And how people And of course all of the recyclers are really He had 
a whole sheaf of letters from the recyclers saying how great this was and it 
really should be number one and so on and so forth It was funny 
[End Tape 9 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 10 Side A] 

YATES We have about forty minutes or so until you need to move on to other things 
so I thought what Id do at this point is ask you a few general questions and 
see how much we can get through in that amount of time One was I just 
wanted to get your observation on the leadership in the senate Now during 
the time you were in the senate there were two pro terns For most of it it 
was David Roberti who was the pro tern from 81 to 94—of course you 
were elected in 89—and then Bill Lockyer I was just wondering if you 
could talk a little bit about their leadership styles compare and contrast 
KILLEA David Roberti was fairly relaxed in that role In other words he didn t appear 
to have or require a firm grip on everything that was going on and a 
collegial style I got along with him fine but he was He then moved on 
I didn t know him as well as I did Bill Lockyer 
YATES Oh OK 

KILLEA So my impression was he was a congemal person You know pleasant 

make a self deprecating joke He s kind of Not seemingly a big ego there 
and so on and so forth He was good to get along with I didn t have any 
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problem really 

YATES How about Bill Lockyer 9 

KDLLEA Bill Lockyer is much more of a planner I think in a way maybe more really 
mterested in the substantive questions Wanting to see things work well Not 
a micro manager in that sense but he wanted to see things through 

I would come up with things Like with Lockyer I started out early 
on and particularly I guess after I was elected in 92 wanting to have a 
higher education committee separated from K 12 because higher education 
got no attention really I talked to Gary Hart who was the chair of the 
Education Committee And he was not willing to let the higher education go 
particularly But really K 12 was where his mterest and his focus was 
almost entirely My concern was higher education that we really needed to 
do a better job of looking ahead and building for what we were going to need 
I don't mean building m bncks and mortar but getting the kind of universities 
we re going to need for the future Because obviously things were changing 
Finally I guess Gary Hart went on and who was chair 9 

Anyway it was an opportunity there I thought to go ahead and get 
this So I asked Lockyer for it and Oh well there was competition 
Tom Hayden wanted it and Tom Hayden was giving a lot more attention to 
this than I was and was after Bill Lockyer fairly regularly to let him have it 
I don t think Bill thought that was necessanly the best thing for the senate to 
have Tom Hayden in charge of that committee because he tends to plow 
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ahead for whatever his agenda is Clearly for Bill Lockyer the higher 
education thing had other implications and political implications that for him 
were important and which I could appreciate But I never did get it 

Now it wasn t that Lockyer would not have accommodated me if he 
could have I mean if I hadnt had the competition for it That was one of the 
things I had some dealings with him on really other than just substantive 
issues I would report m on the Orange County and that was of interest The 
Constitution Revision Commission reform he had very little commitment to 
that The leadership has to have a certain respect for what the individual 
members want or they don t keep their loyalty you know 9 But he was much 
more hands on much more into the substantive issues Really much sharper 
I think politically than David was and more concerned about the political 
consequences of things you know 9 So he was much more m a leader s 
position in that sense David had been there a long time and he was kind of 
toward the end of his thing when I came m so there may have been a 
difference there you know 9 

YATES Sure sure Well let me ask you a similar question relating to the governors 
during the whole time you were m office Of course Deukmejian served 
during the time you were in the assembly Let s see he was elected in '82 and 
served 83 90 I remember you mentioned previously that he seemed 
somewhat uncomfortable with being governor—I think that s how you 
described it—at least early on Now how do you think his style of leadership 
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helped or hindered legislative efforts 7 

I don t think he was a very good negotiator And he certainly had much 
fewer He was not proactive He was more reactive really But he had 
certain things he felt strongly about and they would crop in his way he 
handled things He was—and I think this was part of his dilemma—a very 
nice person personally You know pleasant Agreeable I think likes to be 
liked 

I got along with him personally very well but there were things that I 
was doing that he wasn t interested m He was pretty much a conservative 
You know government shouldn t be into everything kind of attitude 
although that wasn t as evident as it is m some people But the very fact that 
he wasn t proactive in certain situations would indicate that kind of attitude 
he wouldn t think of that as something where a governor or state government 
should enter into for instance or take the lead on something So he would 
react to legislation rather than participate m getting it done 
Well and then Pete Wilson I m interested m He served 91 to'98 First 
maybe you could give your observation as to what his management style or 
whatever the appropnate term is was as governor Especially since you 
know him from a previous time 
The city council yes 

Yes perhaps what you saw different or changed 7 

Well he always was someone who one way or another often quite subtly 
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but very clearly wanted to be m control And that s illustrated by his moving 
from the assembly to being mayor of San Diego People always said ' Why 
is he moving down 9 [That's what] the thinking was He wasn t from his 
point of view he wanted the executive track So this was very clear in 
dealing with him He was in charge and he saw that Maybe not to the same 
extent that Gray Davis expresses openly [Laughter] but It was some 
what Very calculating very bright very good at the political thing but 
really one way or another determined to get what he wanted And he had a 
great way of gettmg there 

He could be very stubborn or seemingly stubborn or very stick to what 
he wanted but he on occasion would compromise If he couldnt get what 
he wanted his way then he would try and get as much as he could working 
with someone So he could negotiate You could negotiate with him I think 
And with a much different style He was a charming guy when he wanted to 
be and well you know I put that m a kind a of negative way but he was 
very Wonderful sense of humor but very private I mean you didnt see 

it publicly all the time And unfortunately his speaking style didn t reflect 
that necessarily he had a rather stilted style 

But dealing with him was He was the power and if you had 
something that was going along with what he wanted you had no trouble Of 
course I knew particularly Bob White I knew pretty well Bob White 
made a great point and he always was very good at it He d try to keep 
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friends with as many people as possible All to the benefit of the governor of 
course but Bob is a very social human being and likes to make friends likes 
to meet people do things socially so on and so forth I'd known him of 
course a long time too when I was m the city council and seeing him 
some—much more so than Pete—outside of office at social functions and so 
on 

So between the two I had some Usually I would go to Bob to talk 
I remember I think it was probably the constitution revisions and we had a 
long discussion on that trying to get something And finally we came up 
with the commission because of course there was no other way that the 
governor would go along with what I was proposing So he was difficult to 
deal with and he only called on me He would do this m the budget when 
he needed a couple of more votes He did call me once by phone when I was 
on the floor He did this selectively you know he only did it once with me 
because I didn t accommodate him and he never asked me again Whether he 
would have or not I don t know I was sometimes not voting with the 
majority of the Democrats maybe but not because of Pete Ifhehada 
different His position happened to be similar to mine or something it 
wasn t because of that So there was no friendly relationship there 
particularly It was all business 
YATES Right sure 

Whereas Bob we kept It was his job to And of course Otto [J ] Bos 


KILLEA 
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who died of a heart attack—his wonderful press person that made Pete very 
human So he had with him people who would reach out m a way that Pete 
himself didn t Now Pete was always meeting with people and so on But 
they were people that he considered of influence and I wasn t necessarily m 
that category unless I was standing in the way of something he wanted 
[Laughter] 

Well both Deukmejian and Wilson how do you think Let's see I was 
thinking compare them with each other or individually in terms of working 
with the legislature 

Well because Deukmejian didn't have such an active agenda in some ways it 
was easier But also there were things that he wouldn t compromise on For 
mstance working with Art Agnos I had a bill on welfare to work which 
started here in San Diego and it was just a very simple one of welfare people 
would go sit down at the telephone and look at the yellow pages or look at the 
newspaper and call everybody to get a job And some of them succeeded 
Right and we talked about how that Art Agnos and 
In that there was nothing proactive about the governor in all this but Art 
Agnos by getting some of his top staff people to agree that some of this 
needed to be done then Deukmejian went along with it 

Where you would never have Pete doing something like that Pete 
would have been m charge from the beginning and you would know pretty 
well where he stood on something There wasn't anything through the staff 
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level or even the cabinet level working through that process to convince Pete 
That didn t work 9 

That usually didn t work I don t think [Laughter] 

I think you’ve alluded to this on a couple of occasions but I wanted you to 
think about this for a second which is the role of partisanship I think at one 
point you commented that it was more apparent in the senate than m the 
assembly You can correct me if I m wrong but I was wondenng looking 
over your time m the legislature what role you saw that playing or how it 
evolved 9 

I think part of that was Willie Brown although he was vilified publicly and in 
the press and so on and considered the villain He always was able to 
develop good relationships with some of the key people on the Republican 
side And of course as you know the story the Republicans are the ones that 
got him appointed in the first place by voting for him as speaker way back 

Now the senate there was a certain decorum there in terms of the 
actions of both sides on the floor I didn t sense with few exceptions that 
people strayed very much from their basic party line or from what the 
leadership wanted I think part of that is because the leadership was more 
obviously m control on both sides 

Now Willie Brown was definitely in control but he did it in various 
ways and so on behind the scenes or some of them less obvious And it 
wasn t always just a Democratic or a Republican thing it was the issue itself 
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sometimes Whereas in the senate it was more of a it seems to me Now 
they claim not to be that way but I think maybe it was because the [senate] 
leadership made many decisions that were made more generally in the 
assembly 

YATES OK Well another question I had was when we talked about the Democratic 
Caucus for example It has come up through our conversations but I m 
wondenng about the role of the Women s Caucus Maybe you could talk for 
a minute about that how that happened and what role you saw that playing 
KILLEA In the assembly this had an important role until the choice issue came up 
and really a schism developed The division between the two sides 
developed very very strongly and it was primarily over that issue 
YATES So this is the late eighties you re talking about 7 
KILLEA Yes This was m say 86 7 8 around m there 
YATES OK 

KILLEA And there was a real effort to get There had been a Women s Caucus and 
the way it had happened was that the Before I came this was really 
started by Sally Tanner Marian La Follete was a very good friend of hers 
and the two of them were the models really of how you can be friends and 
still be different parties you know 7 So the Women s Caucus rotated the 
leadership one Democrat then a Republican then a Democrat Of course 
there were more women on the Democratic side than the Republican side 
and so this was viewed by some Democrats as being you know Why isn t 
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this majority rule or something [Laughter] 

So it began as new members came in that personal friendship which 
was so important I think initially was diminished and it became much more 
political and partisan Finally some of the Republican women refused to 
take part in it for a variety of reasons Certainly the issue but kind of a chip 
on the shoulder attitude And part of the Democrats were like "If they don t 
want to play with us we don t want to play with them It was too bad It 
was unnecessary I think and yet maybe in the politics of the time it couldn t 
be avoided I don t know 

Then the Democratic women s group became large enough that it really 
began to be a force on its own 
OK 

So that kind of changed the dynamics of it too 

Now in the senate there was still a spirit of tokenism [Laughter] 
There were fewer women and we were still talking about Rose Ann 
Vuich would tell her story about ringing her bell and so on and so forth 
The bell right I think you were the fourth woman right 9 When you were 
elected 

Yes So it was a different So that tokemsm kind of approach that 
women are here but we re just real special and we re real unusual rather 
than we re just part of the legislative body prevailed The fact that she was 
able to get us our own bathroom and wonderful little sitting room with 
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antiques and so on I did make use of it one time when we were going 
through long long budget hearings and I went off the floor a while and 
stretched out on tbs chaise lounge that we had an old fasboned chaise 
lounge Not that I felt ill or anything at all but I was just a little tired 
You needed a break? 

of what was go mg on on the floor and knew it was going to continue on 
for a wble So it was more a we ladies rather than ' women legislators It 
was just a different thing and not 

We didn t have any legislative collaboration in the same sense that the 
Democrats had—and at one point with the Republicans too—m the 
assembly Certainly there was support for each other on bills but it was 
more on a I would go to one of them and say Can you support this? 

And one of the Republicans would say she couldn t or she could But the 
Democrats you d assume they would and usually there was no problem on it 
So it was a different different atmosphere 

OK Well that leads me into another question relating to the role of women 
in politics I was wondering how do you think it impacted your ability to get 
things done whether it was on a committee or getting legislation passed or 
anytbng else you can think of? 

It was very useful in getting things passed because if you had a bill that was 
anything to do with women s issues with one or two exceptions on a 
particular bill like the lay midwives bill Teresa Hughes just couldn t 
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support it because there was some incident in her family and her husband is a 
physician I think So she had her reasons you know? But generally you 
could get support The Republican women didn t support it but this had 
been turned into more of a political issue than it needed to be really So it 
did help particularly m the assembly 

Well I felt strongly about it because Sally Tanner was such a 
wonderful warm Let s get everybody together and let s work on thmgs and 
let s promote some of the issues we re concerned with and she was very 
good at this We were getting together socially you know and so on and so 
forth after There would be ways you know a Women s Caucus party or 
something for a particular reason or somebody coming or going We d have 
a gathering There was a lot more of that m the assembly 

It wasn t the same The senate the people had been there long 
before I came on It was Diane Watson and Rose Ann Vuich and let s see 
Marian Bergeson was ahead of me a bit and then I guess I came on and then 
Teresa Hughes came and then others of course And it grew but it was not 
the same thing I think that really part of it was the way it was cultivated m 
the assembly 

So there was more of a sense of camaraderie or 

Yes And it really was helpful m terms of your bills and so on You could 
always just almost have unquestioning support almost from some people 
We talked some about what it was like being chair of a committee in the 
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assembly and a little bit about the dynamics of being female What about in 
the senate'? What m terms of being involved m committees or chairing a 
committee How did you at that point feel being female impacted you or 
not as the case may be*? 

I think it was land of muddled up with seniority Obviously the women 
didn t have much seniority and this was very important in the senate 
particularly to those who had the senior positions That was very important 
[Laughter] 

I ve heard that about the senate that there s very much of a sense of tradition 
Yes And would play on this a great deal you know 9 I mean in other 
words unspoken and spoken The unspoken part was that you had to defer to 
the chairman or a semor member of a committee That doesn t mean you had 
to agree with them but there was a certain difference expected I usually 
obliged No problem with me 

So you didn t really see that necessarily being female or whatever It 
was 

There wasn t the same sense that because you re a woman we re not going to 
pay any attention to you Maybe because they were politer m the senate 
publicly—that doesn t mean they weren t privately too I think there was 
more of a scramble or more of an ambition I ve got to make myself heard 
by the males in the assembly So just getting your voice heard getting your 
view m was There were those who used every committee as a platform 
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for whatever they wanted to talk about so it was a lot more competition to 

get yourself heard Unless you were pretty aggressive that usually meant 

you [were] sort of out shouted or sort of shoved aside 

Well you left in Your term came to an end in 96 correct? But that was 

also impacted by term limits 

Yes 

So my next obvious question is what do you think about term limits? 

Well generally I don t think it s a good idea I mean that isn t what was 
intended in having elected officials putting some arbitrary limitation like that 
on what the people could decide And the whole thing unfortunately was 
aimed at Willie Brown and it didn t really affect him in the same way that it 
was intended I mean he did finally leave but only to go on to another 
position 

I had been there at the end of the term limits fourteen years That was 
long enough That s the longest I ve stayed in any one position Before that 
it had been maybe eight years at the most or something like that and then 
move on to something else a different version of what I was doing or a new 
job or something a new field So fourteen years and then with the city 
council eighteen years m elected office I had had no idea of doing that of 
that being my path when I decided to get m it [Laughter] 

So I was really not unhappy about it and was really kind of ready to 
move on to other things which is why then a good ten months before that 
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came I started looking around to see what I wanted to do I sensed there was 
real pamc sort of on the part of some of the people who were leaving at the 
same time I did who had been there thirty years twenty eight years and they 
really didn t have anything else of great interest that they wanted to do So it 
kind of made me focus on ' I m not gomg to be like that I m going to take 
this gracefully and in stride and make the most of an opportunity to do 
something else " 

Well you know I think we re really seeing the impact now m 2000 of term 

limits 

Yes 

because we re seemg a lot of turnover and I guess 
Well now part of it that I didn t mention was it was a wonderful opportunity 
for women For both parties but primarily Democratic women So you can 
see if you look at the number m the assembly and now m the senate because 
people usually The women in the senate probably are almost all from the 
assembly which was the natural path you know But even more so now 
because of the term limits From that point of view it s really I think 
opened a lot of doors to people who would never even bother to run because 
there was no chance to run if you had an incumbent who had been there for 
years 

This is why when we came up with the twelve year thing m the 
commission the Constitution Reform Commission I thought that was 
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acceptable you know 9 If you had to have a limit that was one way to give 
them plenty of time to really make their mark if they had leadership qualities 
and so on Get some things done you pursue certain Sometimes it takes 
two or three terms m the assembly to get something an idea accepted and 
get action on it 

Right Well what do you see as the downside of term limits 9 

Well it s just again from a democratic point of view it s really an mvasion 

of the voters right to choose who they want 

Let me ask you a couple of summary questions and we 11 wrap up here One 
is maybe you could take a minute and compare your experiences in serving 
in the assembly with serving m the senate Like the positives or the down 
sides or however you want to look at it 

Well it s hard to compare because in the assembly I was a real neophyte 
and I hadn t really I didn t realize that I didn t Well there were 
certain issues I knew some things about, I mean I dealt with them in the city 
council so that wasn t entirely You know whether it was the toxics and 
the transportation Those were two things that I had worked on and 
environmental issues and parks and that sort of thing So I wasn t a neophyte 
entirely but the whole way of getting things done and understanding that 
there was an undercurrent that you had to appreciate and be aware of to get 
things done It wasn t just ’’Here s good bill let s put it out' 


The first time I got a bill through the I remember I got a bill through 
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the assembly and it was passed on and had very little opposition I thought 
This is great It got to the senate and the lobbyists knew what to do The 
senate committee was much smaller They had the select people there who 
supported their point of view so theyjust waited until it got to that 
committee and just bang killed it And I was so startled How did this 
happen 9 Why wasn t there opposition before 9 I now realize that was the 
easiest way for the lobby They didn t have to bother about getting it earlier 
and trying to get you know enough assembly members on a committee to 
vote against it or on the floor to vote against it Theyjust waited until it got 
to the senate 

So that was a lesson Part of that is the length of time that the senator 
has been there They had made their friends Their views had become 
clearer on various issues It wasn t that the lobbyists worked harder at havmg 
undue influence but it was just the whole system favored their action in the 
senate I guess that was somethmg that I had to learn There was more of 
that kind of Because we re all sort of congemal and we re polite and so 
on and so forth but the undercurrents you had to understand to know what 
was going to happen Or to understand why something happened [Laughter] 
YATES Well during the time you served in the legislature what do you feel is your 
most significant accomplishment 9 


KILLEA I always find that a difficult question and I don t know that I have one answer 
to it because I like to think m no one area did I do so many different things 
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I wasn t so concentrated in one particular area Now certainly I think m the 
whole range of environmental things because I was pretty committed and 
had some pretty good legislation None of it major earth shaking but 
consistent you know in there I didn t get into education until later and then 
again my interest was more in higher education which was being neglected 
in terms of future planning I felt we needed to do a little oversight on some 
of the activities going on to push that forward So I don t have any single 
thing Certainly the Constitution Revision Commission was not the world s 
greatest success I m not sure how much you know Satisfaction is one 
thing actual evaluation of accomplishment is another 
YATES Maybe a better question is what are you most pleased with or Maybe 

significance is not always the right word What do you feel good about that 
you were able to do while you were in the legislature 9 
KILLEA One of the things that I think changed a little bit people s attitudes and a little 
bit the culture of the thing was the midwives bill because that was a good 
three or four year effort constantly you know laying it out to people 
particularly in the senate the long time senators who Well you know I 
put it rather facetiously that some of them really didn t know where babies 
came from [Laughter] So we d have to explam this to them But that was 
kind of satisfying 

But some of the environmental things too you know Again this 


plastic bill There were others m terms of attempting the Superfund 
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[Program] stuff never That was such a huge problem that nobody 

admitted or realized and we re now finding out And what the military have 
done to us in this You know we never had any idea But that is a big issue 
that it was very very difficult to get any attention to it So small steps there 
I felt were pretty important That was Sally Tanner did a lot in that She 
was chair of that committee when I first came into the assembly so that made 
quite an impact on me 

Well 111 ask you the flip side now What do you feel is a disappointment or 
things that you weren t able to accomplish that you wish you had 9 
I wonder if I had been more of an mside player if I could have accomplished 
more But I just wasn t and I didn t want that role but you sometimes need it 
to get things done Again being a woman was part of it but that wasn t all 
of it you know 9 It was maybe a certain reserve I have or something that 
didn t propel me into that kind of exchange being on the inside of 
everything Part of that was political too You had to be very political and I 
wasn t that political So that was probably—although I don t regret it—the 
thing that held me back from maybe doing more than what I think I was able 
to do 

OK Well you left office in 96 Id like you just to take a minute to talk 

about what you ve been doing since you left the legislature 

Well I think as I mentioned ten months before my term limits I started 


looking I consulted a friend [Maijone Hansen Shaevitz] who s a 
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psychologist and a great She s wntten several books Super Woman 
[ Syndrome ] and now a new one Confident Woman [ Learn the Rules of the 
Game] So I asked her what She said You have to decide what you 
want to do What is the mam thing you want to do 9 

Of course I had too many interests which I still do So I finally 
decided it was international and also that I didn t want to be making money 
for somebody else or start something up myself in terms of a business or 
anything So I decided non profit international Then I started looking for it 
She said That s what you have to do You don t go find a job and then 
decide if it s what you want You have to decide what you want first and then 
go look for the job 

I had never taken that you know calculating a view toward my way I 
did things And it worked because this [International Community] 
Foundation was sitting here in San Diego and I d only discovered it after I 
had been doing some other looking with some of the larger foundations 
seeing if they had projects that would fit m with my desires So it's been very 
rewarding This has been a horrendous job in terms of a certain kind of 
stress Frustration because I want it to move faster but we re doing pretty 
well I think we re probably accomplishing what we could do 
YATES Great I think we re going to wrap it up today You 11 see the transcript and 
if there s anything that we ve left out you may want to add some information 
But thank you very much for meeting with me It has been a wonderful 
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expen ence 

KILLEA Well thank you for your putting up with all the changes and being so patient 
and very organized 

YATES Oh thank you Well we try So thanks 
[End Tape 10 Side A] 



